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The idea of publishing a volume of ar- 
ticles in memory of Professor Ivan 
Dujcev was suggested by the numerous 
letters received from scholars all over 
the world in response to the news of his 
death. These letters expressed both re- 
spect and devotion for one of the great- 
est scholars in Bulgarian and Byzantine 
history in Bulgaria as well as abroad. 
Prof Dujcev is remembered by all for 
his integrity, honesty and objectivity as 
an historian and scholar. 
The staff of the Research Centre for 
Slavo- Byzantine Studies, established 
under the termd of the will of the late 
Prof. Dujcev, sent invitations to schol- 
ars asking for their contributions for a 
memorial voume. A great number of 
papers were received which will be pub- 
lished in two volumes. However, the 
contributions by Bulgarian scholars, 
presented at the Symposium on the oc- 
casion of the eightieth birthday of the 
late Prof. Dujcev, will be published in 
the Annual (Godisnik) of the Centre. 
The overwhelming interest shown in the 
work of Prof Dujcev confirms the 
words of the famous Slavicist, Angello 
Danti; "He was Bulgarian: however, 
judging by his works, he should rather 
be called a 'citizen of the world'." 
The first letters mailed were based on 
the late Prof. Dujcev' s address book. 
Gradually the circle of medievalists was 
broadened to include representatives of 
different age groups and institutions , 
even scholars whom Dujcev did not 
peronally know. They all remember 
Dujcev 's work and through their contri- 
butions showed their respect. In select- 
ing the scholars we had in mind Prof. 
Dujcev' s legacy — he believed that, in 
the course of the centuries, the national 
interests and the historical destiny of 



the Orthodox Slavs were interwined 
with the history of Byzantium. The 
task of the medievalist concerned with 
the cultural history of the Slavs is to 
establish the complex interaction of the 
origins and influences of cultures. Ac- 
cording to Prof. Ihor Sevcenko, time 
has assigned to Prof. Dujcev the role 
of an objective scholar and a master in 
Slavic and Byzantine paleography. The 
broad scope of Dujcev' s interests cover- 
ed Medieval Bulgarian history and cul- 
ture, as well as Slavic, Greek and Latin 
paleography. The major merit of his 
works is in his study of the bilateral 
nature of political, spiritual, and cul- 
tural interrelations between Byzantium 
and the Slavs, from the beginning of 
the Middle Ages to the beginning of 
modern times. The dependency of the 
Southern Slavs on Byzantium did not 
cease with the fall of Constantinople in 
May 1453; due to them the spirit of 
Byzantine Empire continued to live. A 
history of the "World Empire" could 
not be studied comprehensively without 
considering the interrelation between 
Byzantium and the Slavs. This was the 
thesis on which Prof. Dujcev had based 
his study and research, which remains 
as an invaluable example for his dis- 
ciples. Cultural history need not be 
emotional; above all, it should be objec- 
tive and imbued with a national con- 
science. The only way to properly place 
a given culture within the framework 
of the development of humanity is by 
comparing it with other national cul- 
tures. 

We should like to apologize to the col- 
leagues whom we have overlooked. We 
are confident that they will understand 
the difficulties we had to overcome in 
establishing our Centre and we trust 
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that they will collaborate with us in the 
future. We hope his volume of articles 
is the first step in the activities of the 
Centre for Slavo- Byzantine Studies 
which cannot progress with out the as- 
sistance and cooperation of colleagues 
from all over the world. 
Volume I is composed of 37 articles. 
Most of the contributors are inter- 
nationally renowned scholars who have 
made major contributions to the field of 
humanities. The Board of Editors fol- 
lowed a traditional approach in compil- 
ing the first volume and divided the pa- 
pers into four principle groups: History 
(15 papers), Art and Culture ( lQ pa- 
pers) , Languages and Literature (6 pa- 
pers), and Archeography and Text 
Studies (6) papers). 
There is a considerable variety in the 
subject matter as well as is the chron- 
ology. In organizing these articles, the 
Board of Editors aimed at covering the 
broad scope of Dujcev s interests and 
the complex method he often applied to 
his research. Many of the contributors 
knew Prof. Dujcev and corresponded 
with him on various topics of mutual 
historical interet, on questions dealing 
with Slavic Studies, Bulgarian Studies, 
archeography as well as medieval 



literature and culture. The structure of 
present volume is not arbitrary. Essen- 
tially it puts forth selected studies of 
common interest from the enormous 
heritage of Prof. Ivan Dujcev. 
The Board of Editors decided to pub- 
lish the papers as they were presented 
by the authors, and although it dis- 
agreed with some opinions, the Board 
did not interfere. Occasionally, how- 
ever, the liberty was taken to return 
some studies for revision, in which the 
subject matter of the Slavs, and in par- 
ticular Russian paleographical litera- 
ture, was not up to date. We thank our 
colleagues for their understanding and 
efficiency in returning their revised pa- 
pers. In organizing the material for vol- 
ume one and two the only criteria fol- 
lowed was the chronological order in 
which the articles were received. 
The Board of Editors wish to express 
their sincere gratitude to the Manage- 
ment of the "Kliment Ohridski" Uni- 
versity of Sofia, as well as to all organ- 
izations and colleagues in Bulgaria and 
abroad, who, with their kind support, 
made possible the establishment of the 
Centre as well as the publication of the 
present volume. 
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African Frontier 1 



On the Definition 

of the Byzantine-African 

Frontier 

06 onpe^e^eHHH 

BHJaHIHHCKO- 

a(j>pHKaHCKoii rpammbi 



The Byzantine-African frontier was inherited from the Hellenistic and Roman 
periods, and this inheritance is evidenced ina dual tradition: that of provincial 
settlement and administration along the northern borderland of the African con- 
tinent, and that of the indeterminate projections into the African hinterland 
beyond the political frontier. The fundamental distinction between the Byzantine 
and the Hellenistic-Roman modalities of frontier history derives from the nature 
and content of frontier intercourse and the ultimate historical effects produced 
on the peoples affected. In order to deal with the varied morphology of frontier 
contacts we have to enlarge the conceptual basis of frontier status by extrapolat- 
ing from the material data of frontier history conceived in terms of administra- 
tive divisions and geographical contiguity. 

Let us consider in real terms the essential modifications of frontier status in the 
northern African borderland in Byzantine times with comparative regard to the 
Hellenistic-Roman legacy. 

The administrative frontier in Egypt and North Africa inherited by the Byzanti- 
ne Empire was maintained for the most part of the period politically known as 
the Later Roman Empire, but this geographical-administrative frontier was soon 
overthrown by the Islamic conquests of Egypt and North Africa. Any geo- 
graphical contiguity of the Byzantine Empire with the African peoples was im- 
peded by the interposed Islamic political and religious establishment which 
henceforth dominated the whole belt of North Africa. But unlike the Hellenistic 
and Roman presence in Africa, the Byzantine frontier survived in the form of 
cultural institutions exerting an acculturative influence, the varieties of which 
vary according to the ethnic groups affected and their geographical isolation. 
In the survival of Byzantine culture in Africa, we are confronted, therefore, with 
qualitative aspects of frontier contact as against the material forms of politico- 
geographical frontier. We can give some examples of such aspects by referring 
to different ethnic and geographical areas of the Byzantine presence in Africa. 
The western sector, including the region of the North African peoples and the 
Saharan regions, has been entirely dominated by the Islamic conquest. The pre- 
Islamic past of the Berber and the Western Sudanese peoples has been relegated 
to oblivion by the deeply assimilating influence of Islamic culture. This is the 
case, for instance, with certain influences exerted in the reign of Justinian, when 
imperial authority asserted itself by means of certain outposts such as Hibis in 
the Great Oasis, and the city of Augila in the Libyan Sahara, in which Justinian 
built a churh after forcibly converting the inhabitants. 

The Byzantine frontier in the Saharan sector was not only geographically, but 
also ethnologically indeterminate. Contacts with the Berber tribes were estab- 
lished through several agreements after the Vandal invasion. Olympiodorus' 
description of the Sahara in the 5th century is fairly accurate, despite the criti- 
cism levelled against it by Photius. The testimonies of Arab authorities such as 
Ibn Batuta, Leo Africanus, Ibn Said, and as-Zohry about the existence of Negro 
Christian populations in the western Sudanese kingdoms point to acculturative 



I. Paper presented to the 17th International 
B\zantine Congress. Washington. D.C.. 
Aueusl J— 8. 1986. 
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penetrations from North and North-East Africa, which, however, cannot be 
safely attributed to Byzantine influence, since Christianity in North Africa pre- 
dates Byzantine rule and, further, cultural penetrations from Nubia into the 
Western Sudanese sector are ascertainable. It would be safer to define the By- 
zantine-West-Sudanese frontier as merely ethnological. 

The conceptual basis of the Byzantine-African frontier shifts radically when we 
consider the Nubian sector. Its conversion in the 6th century, brought a direct 
transition from the Pharaonic tradition to the new oecumenical ideology of 
Christianity, but, unlike North Africa and Egypt, where Christianity antedated 
Byzantine political rule, Nubia derived its Christian ideology and institutions 
from Byzantium, cultural influences from which were already evident in art. 
However, unlike the Northern African territories, Nubia was not subject to 
Byzantine political rule. This made the Byzantine-Nubian historical contiguity 
exceptional. The political frontier was reduced to minor importance in compari- 
son with the cultural impact. Cultural diffusion overlapped the political frontier, 
and resulted in a relationship not affected by the contingencies of floating politi- 
cal expediences, all the more so, because the cultural impact had as background 
religious assimilation. In view of such ideological community can we speak of 
a cultural frontier? The answer must take into account the fact that community 
of ideological structures does not necessarily entail identity of non-ideological 
structures and ethnic assimilation. We may, therefore, speak of a frontier status 
in which ideological community provides the common ground of setting into 
motion an acculturative process between ethnically heterogeneous groups. Ideo- 
logical community, in the case of Nubia, operated as a catalytic factor in the 
acculturative process initiated by the transition to Christianity. Nubian ecclesias- 
tical organization, ritual, and institutions, Nubian ecclesiastical art, and. by ex- 
tension, a degree of influence on the social institutions, are the end-products of 
this process. 

An important consequence of the emancipation of the ideological structure from 
its politico-geographical setting is the extension of the Byzantine cultural frontier 
beyond the political frontier. While the latter in the 6th century was delimited 
by the Aswan limes, the former extends south of the sixth water fall and allows 
the contiguity with the Nilo-Hamitic groups beyond the confluence of the Blue 
and White Niles. as well as with the Central Sudanese peoples to the west. This 
extended frontier, outside the political control of the Byzantine Empire, made 
possible the remote irradiation of Byzantine culture through the agency of Nu- 
bia. Even though the medieval past of the Central and Western Sudan has been 
obscured by the Islamic establsihment. surviving specimens of Christian and 
Byzantine influences have been, in most cases, traced to Nubian sources. Influ- 
ences upon Nilotic populations south of Nubia are less evident. The grasslands 
and swamplands of the Upper Nile valley account for the impracticality of a 
determinate frontier and they are interposed between the Christian culture of 
Nubia and the Negro-African civilization of the great equatorial forest to the 
south. 

The foregoing modality of the Byzantine-Nubian frontier underwent a differen- 
tiation as a consequence of the rift provoked by the Monophysite controversy 
and the Definition of the Council of Chalcedon (451). The reaction to Chalcedon 
entailed a permanent split between the Alexandrian and other churches on the 
one hand, and the Constantinopolitan orthodoxy on the other. The conversion 
of Nubia was achieved under the sway of the Monophysite controversy, and the 
Nubian church wavered for a long time between Orthodoxy and the Monophys- 
ite dogma. In fact the same internal split occurred within the Byzantine Empire, 
and one might think that the divided doctrinal ideology in Nubia only reflected 
the pattern of controversy obtaining in the Byzantine provinces. Now the evol- 
ution of the controversy brought about a substantial differentiation in the ideo- 
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logical obediences of the Empire, since the M onophysite doctrine prevailed per- 
manently in the African churches, whereas it was permanently discarded from 
the body of Constantinopolitan Orthodoxy. The cultural frontier between By- 
zantium and the African countries affected by the Monophysite dogma was 
definitely established. As long as the controversy between Orthodoxy and Mon- 
ophysitism persisted within the Empire, one might speak of an internal ideologi- 
cal frontier stretching across the territorial limits and dividing the former unified 
cultural outposts of the Empire. But the clearance of the controversy by means 
of territorally separated regions meant a transformation of the internal ideologi- 
cal frontier into an external one. The ideological community of the Byzantine- 
Nubian frontier was thereby impaired to the extent of the doctrinal differen- 
tiation entailed by the controversy. 

A final modality of the Byzantine-African frontier resulted from the Byzantine- 
Ethiopian connection. Ethiopia remained an intact field of uninterrupted cul- 
tural tradition, in which the assimilation of Byzantine ecclesiastical institutions 
and political ideology had proceeded on independent lines ever since the iso- 
lation of the country from the Christian world after the Islamic conquests. The 
ecclesiastical literature of Ethiopia reflects a continuing process of acculturation 
in the spiritual and social values of the Byzantine Empire. The acculturation is 
not limited to the purely ecclesiastical field. It expatiates upon the political ideol- 
ogy by assimilating as far as possible the Byzantine imperial pattern of world- 
historical power, an ideology embodied in the Kerba Nagast, the political Bible 
of the Ethiopian kingdom. In this process, the Byzantine cultural frontier was 
projected in time beyond the historical life itself of the Byzantine Empire — a 
modality worth noting as expressing the persistence and function of ideological 
values as against the temporal limitations of material structures. 
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Tribute or Trade? 

The Byzantine-Bulgarian 

Treaty 

of 716 

Hajior hjih ToproBJiH? 
BmaHTHHCKO-SojirapcKHH 
/joronop 716 r. 



In the late summer of 812, the Bulgarian Khan Krum, feeling confident because 
of his brilliant victory over Nicephorus I, sent an embassy to Constantinople 
with an ultimatum: if the new Emperor, Michel II Rangabe, did not accept his 
terms and conclude a peace treaty, Krum would promptly attack the Byzantine 
city of Mesembria. The Byzantine answer was not forthcoming; the Khan there- 
fore besieged and finally took the city by the end of October. In Constantinople 
the debate was still very lively on whether Krum's terms were acceptable, when 
the news of the fall of Mesembria arrived on 5 November 812. 
These events are described in the text of Theophanes the Confessor', a simplistic 
chronicle written shortly later, and more concisely, in the Continuator of Theo- 
phanes 2 , written in the 10th century. According to Theophanes, Krum requested 
the renewal of a treaty concluded by Kormesios (740 — 756?) Khan of the Bul- 
gars when Theodosios Adramyttinos (716 — 717) was Emperor and Germanos 
(715 730) was Patriarch of Constantinople. There is here a much discussed 
chronological discrepancy, because it seems — but is by no means certain — 
that in 716 Khan Tervel was still reigning in Bulgaria. We shall not stop to 
investigate this problem which is complicated by many uncertainties. After all, 
as has already been supposed, we could have here a thirty-year treaty, concluded 
in 716 and renewed, on or after 746, when Kormesios was reigning in Bulgaria 
and the Byzantine Emperor Constantine V was preparing major operations 
against the Arabs. Be that as it may, what seems certain, and is generally ac- 
cepted because of Theophanes' chronological precisions (mention of the Em- 
peror and of the Patriarch), is that a treaty had been concluded in 716\ 
K rum's ultimatum contained four conditions that Byzantines were expected to 
meet. As reported in the source, these were divided in two parts: Krum requested 
(Cnttov) the renewal of the 716 treaty (two clauses) and on top of it (npbc 
toutoic,: Theophanes) he added two new terms of his own, one of which — the 
mandatory mutual extradition of all political refugees — provoked the reaction 
on the part of the Emperor's councillors in Constantinople, the long discussions 
and finally the rejection of the ultimatum. This is clearer in the Continuator of 
Theophanes, who declares that the matter of the refugees was an addition due 
to Krum (jipoaxvOEVToq). Despite the testimony of both texts, this distinction 
between the Treaty of 716 and the additional proposals of 812, although already 
pointed out by Blagoev in 1924, has been ignored by most scholars, with the 
exception of Besevliev. Recently, it has been accepted also by Christophilopou- 
lou. 

The first clause of the 716 Treaty concerned the frontier and is not of interest 
for the present paper. The second clause concerned "garments and red leather 
up to a price of 30 pounds of gold (eaOfjiac; icai kokkivcx 88p|iata eco<; ii|in.c; 
a ^upcbv xpuo"iou).In his Latin translation of Theophanes. Anastasius Bibli- 
othecarius, who used a now lost manuscript of the Ninth Century, speaks of 50 
pounds of gold, but for the rest he translates faithfully the clause (vcstimcnta 
qiwqae sou coccincas peHes usque ad pretium quinquaginta librarian ami). The 
Continuator of Theophanes uses somehow different terms: Krum asked that 
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"what was previously given every year (presumably by the Byzantines to the 
Bulgarians), be given to him; I think (sic), in the form of tribute, as this had 
been decided (or "accepted") by the former ones" (xa kcit' exoq 8i56^i6va &iq 
id^iv, oiuxn, 5o0a>cnv (popou auxcp <hq xoic, rcpo-cepov s8o^e). It is not specified 
who these "former ones" were; most probably the historian refers to Michael's 
predecessors, Staurakios and his wife, who reigned for a very short time after 
the Byzantine disaster of 811. 

The discrepancies between the three texts can easily be explained. In a period 
of negotiations, many options could have been discussed: 30 or 50 pounds of 
gold, tribute or not tribute, etc. Theophanes (who uses the word auOic;), seems 
to attest that Krum had sent at least two embassies to Constantinople. The 
Continuator suggest that a previous government, which we assume to have been 
that of Staurakios, had already accepted (or proposed) transforming "what was 
previously given every year" into a tribute payable to Bulgaria. Partly satisfied 
with this, in his counterproposals Krum added two more terms, one of which, 
the refugee issue, was to become the stumbling block of the negotiations. 
The Continuator's text shows clearly that "what was given before" 812 by By- 
zantium to Bulgaria was not a tribute. In spite of that and in spite of the text 
of Theophanes, most scholars understood that already in 716 Byzantium had 
started making annual payments to the khans. Exceptions: Dolger speaks of a 
tax on clothes and red skins, Lopez understands that this was a Byzantine "pre- 
sent" or, better, an "export licence" 4 . And Kutikov, most correct^, speaks of 
quota (contingent). 

This last interpretation is the only possible one for the Theophanes text: the 
expression eox; tilitj^ (up to a price of) indicates a "ceiling value" but certainly 
not a tribute, since the exact amount of the latter had to be fixed. On the other 
hand, the question here concerns the price of some expensive merchandise, the 
circulation of which was restriicted and export prohibited by the Byzantine state 
(the famous KSKCoA.uu£va): garments, presumably of silk, and red leathers, pre- 
sumably dyed with purple, both produced in small quantities but in a variety 
of qualitites in Constantinople, especially by the imperial workshops. In the 
early 8th century, production and trade in this precious merchandise was in the 
hands of buisinessmen-officials, the kommerkiarioi and the archontes tou blattiou, 
who farmed out their postions for one or two years and who were likely to 
make considerable profits while developing the production of these luxury items 
in the empire 5 . The treaty of 716 established a Bulgarian quota presumably for 
the first time: every year, the Byzantines would agree to sell to the Bulgarians 
such merchandise, the total worth of which was limited by a ceiling expressed 
in gold coins. Consequently, the quantity of the goods would decrease if their 
quality and price increased. It is obvious that this trade was already in effect 
before 716 and that the treaty was meant to regulate its volume, most probably 
by offering the bulgarians the guarantee that a certain quantity of the precious 
merchandise would be available for them every year. As Kutikov has most ap- 
propriately pointed out, a similar approach is attested in the treaty of 944 be- 
tween Byzantium and the Russians. Each Kievan merchant who went to Con- 
stantinople was entitled to buy and export silk items worth not more than fifty 
gold coins 6 . The principle is the same, with the difference that we have here 
individual quotas, while the treaty of 716 established a global quota for all 
Bulgarians. It follows that Bulgarian trade had to be conducted at a place where 
a kommerkiarios resided and accounts of the total exports to Bulgaria could be 
kept; a place that would be the equivalent of a late Roman commercium. a 
frontier city specializing in foreign trade. Where could this be? 
After Constantinople, Mesembria (today Nessebur, on the Bulgarian coast of 
the Black Sea) is the first byzantine city, whose name appears frequently on seals 
of kommerkiarioi or of "imperial kommerkia": the earliest example dates from 
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690 — 691, the latest from the reign of Constantine V (from an unspecified date 
between 751 and 775) 7 . Mesembria's evolution into a major commercial centre 
is undoubtedly related to trade with Bulgars: the first kommerkiarios appears 
there barely ten years after the creation of the Bulgarian state south of the 
Danube. We know nothing about trade clauses in the first Byzantine-Bulgarian 
treaty (681) which was abolished by Justinian II in 688 8 . But we can imagine 
that trade between the two neighbours had started even if there were no special 
provisions in the treaty even if the treaty was no longer valid and we can see 
why Mesembria was selected as the seat of a kommerkiarios. It had always been 
a well-protected fortress, situated on the "island" linked to the continent by a 
narrow strip of land; it was a port, close to the Bulgarian frontier, communicat- 
ing with Constantinople by sea (which was controlled by the Byzantine navy); 
it was sufficiently well fortified to discourage the Bulgars. From a text of Theo- 
phanes we learn that in 812 the city equipped with special weaponry (including 
Greek fire) and served as a safeguard for large amounts of gold and silver 9 — 
and, we may presume, other precious items. 

I suppose that throughout the first half of the eighth century, Byzantino — Bulg- 
arian trade in precious items was conducted in Mesembria, under the responsi- 
bility of the kommerkiarioi of the city. But this must have stopped when Con- 
stantine V launched his long and successful wars against Bulgaria (756 — 775). 
It is certainly no more chance that the last preserved seal of the kommerkia of 
Mesembria dates from the reign of this emperor. Official commercial exchanges 
were interrupted and their resumption demanded by Krum in 812. The nego- 
tiations failed and the Khan took Mesembria by assault. After his sudden death 
in 814, his successor Omurtag concluded a thirty-year peace with the empire, 
bringing the frontier between the two countries further south, close to Debeltos 
(near Bourgas) and inaugurating a long period of calm and friendly relations 10 . 
Trade must have picked up again and was probably centred in Debeltos, the 
large Byzantine port that was near the frontier. We have a seal of the imperial 
kommerkia of this city dated 832/33"; and many later undated seals of kommer- 
kiarioi of Debeltos; or of kommerkiarioi of Romania (i.e. Debeltos that belongs 
to the Byzantine empire) 12 . All show that this was a place where official inter- 
national trade was conducted 13 , and where the name Romania could be used as 
a guarantee "in the name of the emperor" of the exported merchandise. 
Let us now return to the treaty of 716. As Kutikov has pointed out, it was not 
the result of a victory of one party over the other. It was meant to normalize 
the relations between two countries that had already fought some wars but had 
also started a mutually benefical cooperation. It inaugurated a period of peace 
and prosperity, the "good old times" mentioned in a Proto-Bulgarian inscription 
of the ninth century 14 . Byzantium, politically unstable but economically power- 
ful, conceded a presumably comfortable quota to Bulgaria and created an im- 
portant friendship in these troubled times. Bulgarian help would largely contrib- 
ute in defeating the Arab besiegers of Constantinople in 718 15 . 
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That many Byzantines lived in territory subject to the ruler of Bulgaria before 
the conversion of the country is well known, and individual cases have been 
discussed, usually briefly, by Zlatarski, Besevliev and others. The present paper 
aims at a more comprehensive, though still provisional, examination of the vari- 
ous categories of Byzantines in Bulgaria attested in the early sources, and the 
role which they played in Bulgarian society. It will concentrate on the reigns of 
Krum and Omurtag, on which we possess slightly more information than on 
the immediately preceding or succeeding periods. 

The first category of Byzantines, those whose presence in Bulgaria was involun- 
tary, was probably the most numerous, and perhaps the least interesting. It 
consisted of prisoners of war and civilian captives. As a rule these were ransom- 
ed or exchanged, as were Byzantines in Muslim hands. The treaty between 
Omurtag and the Byzantines, the text of which is partially recorded on an in- 
scribed column, probably originally in Pliska and now in the Archaeological 
Museum in Sofia, sets out^J'rates of exchange" for different categories of cap- 
tives 1 . Owing to the very damaged state of this part of the inscription, the dis- 
tinctions are far from clear. But it seems that officers were to be exchanged for 
a monetary ransom, varying with the rank of the officer, and common soldiers 
were to be exchanged man for man. Those captured "within the kastra" who 
are each to be exchanged for a pair of oxen, are likely those Byzantine soldiers 
who threw away their weapons after the Bulgarian victory at Versinikia on June 
22, 813 and took refuge inKdcrrpa xivti 2 . But they could be civilians, inhabitants 
of or refugees in the cities taken by the Bulgarians. The following clause, begin- 
ing edv e^a which has been variously restored by Uspenskij and Besevliev, may 
well have dealt with civilians captured in villages or in the open country. The 
next section, at the end of the surviving text, beginning edv djrocpuyi oxpaxriyo!; 
seems to deal with high-ranking deserters from the Byzantine army, a topic to 
which I will return. Similar provisions for the return of prisoners appear to have 
formed part of the agreement proposed on behalf of Krum by his envoy Drago- 
mir in autumn 812 and rejected by Michael I Rhangabe. The terms were to be 
those of the treaty of 716 between the emperor Theodosios III and patriarch 
Germanos and Khan Tervel, which was later renewed by Khan Kormisos a 
generation later 3 . It is interesting that Khan Krum wished to add a further clause 
requiring each state to return deserters who had acted against their country of 
origin, a condition which allegedly caused the rejection of the proposed treaty 
by the Byzantine side 4 . 

As a result the prisoners, both those captured after the victory at Versinikia and 
those taken in Adrianople a little later, were not released on ransom, but were 
removed to Bulgarian territory north of the Danube and settled there. This was 
clearly a departure from normal practice. These captives became something of 
an embrrassment to the Bulgarians, and were perceived as a potential cause of 
disaffection among such of their subjects as were Christians or were sympathetic 
to Christianity. This partly explains the harsh treatment which they met with at 
the hands of Khan Diceng — probably a brother of Krum — , when a number. 
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of them, including Metropolitan Manuel of Adrianople, were put to death in a 
brutal fashion for refusing to eat meat during Lent — a symbolic renunciation 
of Christianity 5 . But personal and political conflicts within the Bulgarian leader- 
ship after the sudden death of Krum no doubt contributed to the instability and 
tenseness of the situation. The unfortunate captives provided a handy scapegoat. 
The further fate of those who escaped martyrdom will be a discussed below. 
There were no doubt also prisoners of war who ended up as slaves in Bulgaria, 
particularly those captured before the peace treaty of 716 as well as those pri- 
vately taken away by their captors. But we know virtually nothing about them. 
No conclusions can be drawn from the long and circumstantial, but undated, 
story of the young soldier, son of the dux Leo, who was taken prisoner by the 
Bulgarians and enslaved, and later, through the intercession of St George, was 
instantaneously returned to his family as he was about to serve a meal to his 
Bulgarian master 6 . This is a hagiographical topos, which occurs elsewhere in the 
Miracles of St George as well as in those of St Nicholas, usually in connection 
with a prisoner held by the Arabs in Crete. 

Another category ot Byzantines in Bulgaria is clergymen. Anastasius Bibli- 
othecarius tells us that when the Bulgarian delegate Peter, in attendance at the 
Synod in Constantinople in 867, was asked whether, when the Bulgarians first 
crossed the Danube, they found Greek or Latin clergy in the newly conquered 
territory, he replied that they found Greek clergy 7 . The delegate was unlikely 
to have had detailed knowledge of events which took place nearly two centuries 
earlier. But it is a priori probable that there were GreeK priests in the region 
between the Danube and the Balkan range, just as there were Greek laymen. 
We hear little of precision about Christians in Bulgaria until the repressive meas- 
ures taken after the death of Krum. Most of the martyrs whose names are 
recorded appear to have been Greek, probably prisoners of war. But the longest 
list, that in the kanon on the martyrs 8 , contains two Slavonic names, Xoiduripoc; 
and AouPour|p6<; (so accented by the editor), as well as one probable and one 
possible Protobulgarian name, KouTrspyoi; and 'Aoxpfip 9 . The presence of these 
four apparently Bulgarian Christians among the martyrs reminds us that some 
of the Greek names too may be those not of Byzantine prisoners but of Bulg- 
arian Christians. There was clearly a Christian community in early ninth-century 
Bulgaria. There must therefore have been Christian clergymen. And whatever 
their ethnic origin, these priests must have been Greek in language and culture. 
The further spread of Christianity in Bulgaria during the 9th century 10 can only 
have increased the number and importance of the Greek clergy in the country. 
There was, however, no Christian hierarchy in Bulgaria, so far as can be seen. 
Priests in Bulgaria must have been ordained by and responsible to bishops in 
Byzantine territory. 

The last, and in many ways the most interesting category is that of Byzantines 
who chose to live in Bulgaria. Most of those mentioned in our sources are what 
would in modern parlance be called defectors. I prefer to use the more neutral 
term "immigrant". The predominance of deserters in the Greek sources is partly 
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due to their concentration on military affairs. Other groups can be only dimly 
perceived. Merchants are mentioned in the treaty of 716". And one must not 
forget the humble but literate Greeks who composed or translated, and carved 
in stone, the Protobulgarian inscriptions. They may have been mostly Greeks 
who remained in their towns and villages after these were incorporated in the 
Bulgarian state. Their possession of functional literacy in Greek is evidence for 
the existence of some kind of elementary teaching. 

When Krum captured Serdica in 809 some senior officers excaped to Byzantine 
territory and appealed to the emperor Nicephorus to pardon them for having 
lost the fortress to the enemy. When the emperor rejected their appeal, they 
deserted to the Bulgarians. Among these officiers was the spatharios Eumathios, 
a skilled engineer 12 . It is not clear where this happened. Presumably the officers 
met Nicephorus somewhere between Serdica and Constantinople, from where it 
would be easy to reach Bulgarian territory. The five generals with Greek nam- 
es - - Leo, Bardanes, Ioannes, Kordyles and Gregoras — who figure in Krum's 
order of battle in 813 or 814 13 , may have been among the deserters from Serdica 
three or four years earlier. But I am inclined to think that they went over to the 
Bulgarians earlier. It is unlikely that Krum, who expected to face a pitched 
battle with the Byzantine army, would have entrusted such important field com- 
mands to men who had changed sides so recently and in circumstances in which 
there was little else they could do, if they hoped to stay alive. 
In 81 1 Byzantios, an £7uaTf|0ioc, oiKetric; of Nicephorus, went over to the Bul- 
garians while the Byzantine army was encamped at Marcellae on the frontier 14 . 
His departure must have been planned in advance, and he must have had at 
least one accomplice, since he took with him a Paai^iKfj eo"9f|c, and a hundred 
pounds of gold, much more than one man could carry. Whether he had offended 
the emperor and feared punishment, or merely thought that he had a greater 
chance of bettering his situation in Bulgaria, we cannot tell. It is not even clear 
that he was a slave; oiKerr|c; is a word of imprecise cannotation in later Greek. 
But his social status was clearly a humble one. When one looks closely at the 
story, it is hard to believe that Byzantios' somewhat cumbered defection was 
not concerted in advance with a contact on the Bulgarian side. 
About the same^time another member of Nicephorus' staff deserted to Bulgaria. 
A converted Arab, a skilled engineer, was dissatisfied with his situation and 
asked the emperor to increase his pay. Nicephorus' response was to reduce it. 
When the engineer complained, he had him flogged. Mortally offended and 
probably afraid, the man then fled to the Bulgarians and built for them the 
siege-engines which they used to attack Mesembria 15 . No date is given for his 
desertion. Krum took Mesembria in late autumn 812. It probably took the en- 
gineer at least two years to win the confidence of his new master, train his 
fellow-workers, and build the machines. So he is likely to have deserted before 
Nicephorus' last campaign in 8 1 1 . Probably the event belongs to the same period 
as the desertion of the other military engineer, Eumathios, in or about 809. 
Morale in the Byzantine army seems then to have been very low. After the 
capture of Serdica Nicephorus hastily transferred "Christians" — presumably 
soldiers — from every theme to the Sklaviniai. The men transfered were in 
despair, we are told, at the loss of the property which their ancestors had built 
up. Their situation, they said, was nothing but aixnaXcooia. Some committed 
suicide. Many cursed the emperor and prayed for an enemy attack 16 . Even allow- 
ing for the historian's prejudice against Nicephorus, it is clear that this was 
fertile ground for disaffection and desertion. 

The last of the Byzantine immigrants mentioned in the sources for the period 
is Constantine Patzikes. He was married to a sister of Krum, and thus absorbed 
into the Bulgarian ruling group. In June 813 he and his young son — evidently 
a favourite of his formidable uncle — accompained Krum to the rendezvous 
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with the emperor Leo V by the shore of the Golden Horn, near the city walls, 
a rendezvous proposed by Krum and turned by Leo into the occasion of an 
attempted assassination. The fourth member of the Bulgarian party was an of- 
ficial whom Greek sources describe as the khan's logothete. Perhaps he was the 
kavkhan. The story need not be recounted in detail here. When Krum realized 
that he had fallen into an ambush he was helped by his companions to mount 
his horse and escaped. The other three members of the party were seized by the 
Byzantines. The "logothete" was killed on the spot. Patzikes and his son were 
taken into the city, where they are likely to have been put to death 17 . Both the 
Scriptor incertus and Ps.-Symeon say that Patzikes had "fled to Bulgaria many 
years previously". Now his son was in 813 old enough to look after Krum's 
horse when the khan dismounted. He is likely to have been twelve years old at 
lates. This puts Patzikes' marriage to Krum's sister back to the year 800 at the 
latest, probably before Krum acceded to the throne. He must therefore have 
already enjoyed the confidence of Krum's predecessor — probably his father — 
Khan Kardam. When he "fled" to Bulgaria we do not know. It could conceiv- 
ably have been during one of the last campaigns of Constantine V. But a more 
likely date would be after the Bulgarian victory at Marcellae in 792. What were 
the qualities that attracted the notice of Kardam and eventually won for Patzikes 
the hand of the khan's daughter we can only guess. But it is clear that he was 
a person of importance in Bulgaria, trusted by two successive rulers. When he 
accompanied Krum to the meeting with Leo V, he was no more interpreter, as 
some historians have suggested; he was a kinsman and counsellor, to whose 
hands the khan entrusted his life. 

The Byzantine immigrants to Bulgaria whose names are recorded are but the 
tip of an iceberg whose true dimensions we cannot know. Some of them no 
doubt had good reasons for leaving Byzantine territory with what haste they 
could. Others may have found "barbarian" society more to their taste than 
Byzantine, like the Greek from Viminacium whom Priskos of Panion met in the 
camp of Attila, who had married a Hun wife and become a confidant of the 
Hun Onegesios 1 *, or like Eustathios of Apamea, who accompanied a marauding 
band of Huns as their chief adviser on a raid into Persia about 484 19 . It must 
be remembered, too, that migration to Bulgaria did not involve conversion to 
another faith, as did migration to the Caliphate. 

What is more important than the immigrants' reasons for going to Bulgaria are 
the considerations which made them welcome there. In some cases there is no 
problem. They possessed technical skills not readily available in Bulgaria. The 
two military engineers are a case in point. We may be sure, too, that when Krum 
found a stock of Greek fire and siphones in Mesembria in 813, he took care 
also to find men who knew how to maintain and operate them. And though we 
have no evidence one way or the other, it would be surprising if Kardam, Krum 
and Omurtag did not have Greek doctors in their court. 
But there is a more important consideration. Quite apart from technicals skills 
many Byzantines, especially those who had held civil or military office, possessed 
administrative and organizational skill and experience. Bulgarian rulers such as 
Krum and Omurtag, and probably also Kardam, were engaged in a effort to 
break down tribal separatism and tribal loyalty among both Bulgars and Slavs, 
and to replace tribal administration by centralized royal government with a 
clearly defined administrative structure. They had need of men with experience 
of Byzantine administration. Apart, too, from their Byzantine skill and experi- 
ence, such men, just because they were outsiders, were better fitted to carry out 
the reforms aimed at by their royal master than would a Bulgar or Slav enmesh- 
ed, whether he wished it or not, in a network of rights and duties based on 
kinship or tribal identity. 
But there was always a hidden danger in entrusting Byzantines with positions 
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of power in the Bulgarian state. They too brought with them ethnic, religious 
and cultural loyalties which could be abjured but could not be completely for- 
gotten. The point is illustrated by the story of Kordyles, who has already been 
mentioned above. The civilians and soldiers whom Krum captured in Adriano- 
ple in 813 were transported by the Bulgarians, with all their belongings, beyond 
the Danube and settled there, perhaps to protect a frontier always liable to be 
threatened by pastoral nomads. After a brief period of persecution (cf. above) 
they seem to have been left to their own devices — a compact mass of Greek- 
speaking Christians somewhere in southern Bessarabia or Moldavia. They pre- 
served their sense of Byzantine identity and their hope of returning some day 
to their native land. Their situation must have been not unlike that of the Greeks 
settled in Pannonia by the Avars in the early 7th century 20 . Some may actually 
have succeeded in returning to Byzantine territory in 825, allegedly by the mir- 
aculous intervention of St Joannikios 21 . The hagiographer seems to have thought 
that the Byzantines were held in a prison under guard, a point which casts some 
doubt on the whole story, which is full of hagiographical topoi. Be that as it 
may, most of them were still north of the Danube in 836/7, by which time a 
whole new generation must have grown up. Their governor or military com- 
mander — the Greek source calls him (5xpaxy\kdxy\q, was none other than Kor- 
dyles, who had commanded a division of Krurrfs army in 813. He must by now 
have grown grey in the Bulgarian service, and he had a son named Bardas who 
was n v 5pEicou8voc; ndvu. He made his way to Constantinople, perhaps on an 
official mssion, but evidently with the knowledge and consent of the Bulgarian 
authorities, since his son Bardas was appointed to carry out his duties in his 
absence. Once there, he concerted a plan with the emperor Theophilus to send 
ships to bring back the exiled Greeks to Byzantine territory. Some kind of 
uprising took place, headed by Kordyles, who had now returned from Constan- 
tinople, and an unknown Tzantzas. The Bulgarian force, sent to quell the upris- 
ing, met with stiff resistance, and called on the aid of a body of Hungarians, 
who were probably settled east of the river Seret. The Hungarians made the 
most of their opportunity and offered to let the Greeks go away wherever they 
liked provided they handed over all their property. The Greeks refused, held out 
against the Hungarians for three days, and on the fourth the imperial fleet ap- 
peared. Their embarcation was delayed by further Hungarian or Bulgarian at- 
tacks, but in the end they all escaped, Kordyles presumably among them, sailed 
to Constantinople, were welcomed by the emperor and returned sic; xi\v iSiav 
X«pav 22 . This story, which occurs in a digression on the ancestry of Basil I, has 
no doubt been "tidied up' 1 by Symeon or his source. But it contains many 
authentic details, and cannot be wholly invention. The danger of divided loyali- 
ties became greater after the conversion of Bulgaria. Prince Boris" repeated ap- 
proaches to the western church show him acutely aware of the problem of a 
potential Byzantine "fifth column' 1 and of Byzantine cultural hegemony in his 
country. In the end the arrival in Bulgaria of the disciples of Cyril and Metho- 
dius with the liturgy and other essential Christian material in Slavonic trans- 
lation, and the ensuing planned and rapid formation of a Slavonic clergy, saved 
Bulgaria from too great cultural and political dependence on her powerful neigh- 
bour, and set her on a course, the influence of which on the history of eastern 
Europe can scarcely be exaggerated. But that is another story. 



20. Lemcrle P., Les plus ancicns recueils des 
miracles de Sainl Demetrius, Paris, 1979. I, 
227-228. 

21. Vim S. ItitmnUii, AASS Nov. II, Brussels, 
19K4, 350 360. 

22. Svmeon Logothete (Leo Grammaticus). 
23 1 232. 
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Basil II is usually considered one of Byzantium's greatest emperors, and his 
greatness is usually associated with his military achievements. Romilly Jenkins, 
for exemple, wrote: "Basil II was the greatest military genius and the greatest 
military organizer of his time, one of the greatest of all time." 1 And under Basil, 
as a result of conquests, the Empire reached its greatest territorial extent in the 
east and, since the 6th century, in the west. Yet after his death the Empire 
entered a period of military decline, which resulted in the two great defeats of 
1071, Manzikert and Bari, and a series of territorial losses. Usually the decline 
is blamed on Basil's successors. I would like to suggest that a great part of the 
blame should fall on Basil himself. 

After Basil IEs succession, on the death of Tzimiskes in 976, the new emperor 
was greeted with civil war as the magnates Bardas Skleros and then Bardas 
Phocas tried to seize the throne. The details of one long civil war, which can 
be found in Schlumberger 2 , do not concern us here; but what is important is 
that six full years of warfare occurred between 976 and 989, during which all 
the themes of Anatolia were involved as the fighting engulfed all Anatolia, with 
rebel and imperial armies moving back and forth across the peninsula, recruiting 
and bying (with privileges and cash) the support of the thematic armies and of 
the great magnates with their retainers. We can follow the recruiting, see the 
different regions first support one side and then the other, first be occupied by 
one group's forces and then by those of the other, and see the generals changing 
sides, usually taking their troops with them. And throughout we find men desert- 
ing, men being killed, and thematic armies splitting, with a part seceding to 
follow a rebel while the remnants, if too small to stand alone, were incorporated 
into another military unit loyal to Basil. Devastation of agricultural land from 
battle and from foraging troops took away the livelihood of both tax payers 
and landholders whose estates had supported the service of the thematic soldiers. 
In such a situation we would expect lands to have been deserted by peasants 
who would have migrated elsewhere, surely often seeking protection on great 
estates. So, at the end of all this, in 990, what really remained of the thematic 
armies of Anatolia? 

These armies w£re probably in shambles by 990. What then, did Basil II do 
about restoring them? Presumably some of the deserters and most of the men 
who had remained loyal to the emperor and had been incorporated into other 
units during the war were restored to their original thematic units. These, how- 
ever, would probably have been a small percentage of the pre-976 total for these 
thematic armies. Thus further restoration was necessary. One normal way to 
rebuild armies was to resettle people form other parts of the Empire (or recently 
conquered regions) in the region needing manpower. What data do we have on 
such resettlement? Before turning to the limited evidence, it must be stressed, 
however, that sources are few and those we have are scanty in the information 
, , , . _ _ _ , they contain. Thus much resettlement could have occurred with no record of it 

1. Jenkins, R., Byzantium: The Imperial J . . A j 1 • •■ i-ji - - , 

cenwries ad 6io 1071, New York, 1966, surviving. And this point it must be emphasized that my argument is partially 

2. sibber, c, Epopee Byzanme a la based on silence ' something always dangerous to do and something that is par- 
fin du dixieme siMeX ii, 1896, i9oo. ticularly treacherous when one is dealing with a period from which so few sourc- 
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es survive. As a result of this methodological short-coming, my conclusions sh- 
ould be taken as tentative, and my paper should thus be considered a think- 
piece, calling for further study rather than a work whose conclusions have been 
solidly demonstrated. 

We certainly do have a record of resettlement of peoples under Basil. And none 
of the resettlements mentioned in our sources affected central Anatolia. We hear 
of captured Bulgarians — captured in Basil's long campains to subdue Samuel 
and annex Bulgaria — taken from their Balkan homeland. In the first case our 
source, Ibn Athir, does not give their destination, simply reporting that in 995 
they were deported and a number of Greeks were brought in to take their place 3 . 
Whether any became soldiers in their new locations is not stated. In a second 
case, in the year 1000, Bulgarians captured in Thessaly (where they had served 
at garrisons) were sent to colonize the banks of the Maritsa in Thrace 4 . In our 
third case captured Bulgarians were transferred to lands on the far eastern fron- 
tier. This last case, occurring in 1015 or 1016, had Bulgarians taken from the 
region of Moglena and re-settled in the region of Vaspurakhan 5 . Thus out of 3 
cases, the 2 in which specific destinations are given show re-settlement of Slavs 
in Thrace and in the far eastern border region. None are said to have been sent 
to repopulate central or western Anatolia. 

When we turn to transfers in the opposite direction, namely people from the 
eastern frontiers being resettled, the results will be the same. In our earliest 
example the Armenian Asoghig reports Armenians transplanted from their 
homeland to Macedonia at some point shortly before 988. In 993, according to 
Yahya of Antioch, after Michael Bourtzes attacked Latakia in the region of 
Aleppo, its population was transferred en masse to the empire 7 . We are neither 
told where, nor whether any of these people were settled as soldiers. In 999 after 
the Byzantines captured Palestinian Caesarea, many Muslims chose the depart. 
The Byzantines repopulated the town with Armenians 8 . What is mentioned is 
urban resettlement, thus presumably this was not a military settlement. Further- 
more, even if it was, it concerned the frontier. In 1021, during Basil's campaing 
against the Georgians, much of the population of Basian was transferred to the 
Chaldean theme, according to the Armenian Aristakes of Lastivertsi 9 . Though 
we are not told they were settled as soldiers, they were, in any case, settled in 
a frontier theme. Thus, just as in the case of Balkan resettlement, none of the 
transferred eastern peoples are mentioned as being settled in central or western 
Anatolia. 

In all our cases where specific places of settlement are mentioned we find that 
the people in question were settled in the Balkans or on the eastern frontier. 
And the eastern frontier had also been denuded of troops in the civil wars, for 
frontier troops, too, had been recruited and played a very active role in the long 
civil warfare. Clearly the frontiers were the most important regions in which to 
rebuild defenses and were the ones that had to be dealt with first. And we notice 
that Basil was still concerned with frontier settlement as late as 1015, if not 
1021. 

In fact, according to Oiconomides, the frontier duchies or katepanates had also 
been emphasized at the expence of the internal themes even under Basil's two 
prodecessors, Nicephorus Phocas and John Tzimiskes 10 . Basil's revamping of the 
Balkan themes was a logical move, similar to that of manning the eastern fron- 
tiers, since the greatest — and only external — threat to the Empire came from 
the Bulgarians. Thus it was necessary to concentrate troops in the Balkans. 
However, though we find people being settled in the Balkan themes and on the 
eastern frontier, no source that I know of mentions settling people in the themes 
of central and western Anatolia. At the same time we must stress that the An- 
atolian themes had become much less important. The frontiers were no longer 
in central Anatolia as they had once been when Cappadocia and the original 
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Basil II and the Decline Armeniak and Anatolic themes had been basis for frontier defence. By Basil's 
of the Theme System time the frontiers were pushed way to the east into Syria, Mesopotamia, and 

Armenia. And even here, on this eastern frontier, during Basil's reign, we find 

BacHJiHH II h 3aKai a very lijxiited amount of warfare, and what there was was initiated by the 

(beMHoii cHCTeMbi Byzantines. There were no significant Arab raids into Anatolia during Basil's 

reign. Thus it is evident that remanning the Anatolian thematic armies would 
not have been a matter of top priority for Basil. And since large numbers of the 
troops that had been there (including thematic troops) had supported the rebel 
magnates against the emperor, and since members of these great Anatolian fam- 
ilies continued to fill the positions of strategoi of the Anatolian themes under 
Basil — while retaining their popularity with local troops — Basil would have 
possibly felt it safer not to reman them too fully. In fact it has been shown that 
Basil, because of his suspicion of the Anatolian commanders, built up the Euro- 
pean armies and depended on them even when he campaigned in the east. At 
the same time while there was not threat from the east, which might have 
necessitated rebuilding the eastern themes, and while the emperor would have 
been worried about placing too many troops under the command of the Anatol- 
ian strategoi, Basil's main military concern and activity, for more than fifteen 
years, were directed at wiping out Samuel's Bulgarian state in the Balkans. Thus 
he needed troops in the Balkans rather than in Anatolia. And we find him 
resettling Armenians there in the late 980s and Greeks in 995. Most probably 
other floating potential troops would have been sent to and utilized in this thea- 
tre as well. Presumably it would chiefly have been captured Slavs, whose loyalty 
to Byzantium against Samuel might have been suspect, who would have been 
settled in the east. And it is this element we find being settled on the eastern 
frontier in 1015. 

So with Anatolia not threatened at all, we may suspect that Basil would have 
seen no pressing need to restock the Anatolian themes and would have concen- 
trated his energies on more pressing matters. Thus I am going to suggest — 
though emphasizing that I have material only to illustrate, rather than prove 
my conclusion and also that I have found no material to argue against it — 
that Basil may not have rebuilt the thematic armies of Anatolia to an extent, 
leaving them in greatly reduced numbers. That he did this is also suggested by 
the fact that since his reign, for the first time, the armies of Europe came numeri- 
cally to balance or almost balance those of Anatolia; something that had not 
previously been the case". Though Baisl clearly added greatly to the numbers 
of the European armies, this parity would still not have occurred had Basil 
brought the Anatolian armies back up to fromer numbers. As a result his suc- 
cessors inherited undersized Anatolian armies. They were not to rebuild them 
and thus the Byzantine defenses were to be insufficient against the Turks toward 
mid-century. Though these successors, too, should be faulted, still the initial 
weakening and failure to rebuild, which was to have such disastrous conse- 
quences, seems to rest with Basil. 

Thus from hindsight, if this theory is in fact accurate, we may condemn Basil 
for this. But of course, we must also stress that at Basil's time there was no 
danger from the east and no pressing need to bolster the themes lying inland 
behind the frontier duchies. Had the Seljuks been making their appearance dur- 
ing Basil's reign, he presumably would have taken steps to rectify the weakness 
of the Anatolian armies. And Basil cannot be blamed for the failure of his 
successors to adjust military defenses to newly emerging realities by repairing 
these themes when the Seljuks came onto the horizon in the 1040s. 
Tremendous efforts have been directed at studying the origins of the themes. 
1 1 . Knegi. w.. Regionalism i,, tin ■ Hoikw, Equal attention would be directed to the problem of their decline. My paper 

iT^t^SS^&^Ts^Z su Sg ests we look at Basirs rei gn rather than either examining the problem as 
Europecn. ii. Athens. 1972. pp. m 405 chiefly pre-Basil by emphasizing the absorbtion by the powerful of military hold- 
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ings or post-Basil by stressing the incompetence and anti-militarism of his suc- 
cessors. My paper is hardly more than a call to carry out such a study, a study 
that should be undertaken by scholars who know Arabic, Armenian, and other 
eastern languages. And in carrying it out scholars should not be hypnotized by 
a myth of Basil's awesome power and greatness. If his forces really were so 
powerful, why did it take him over 20 years to conquer the Bulgarians? After 
all, his predecessor Tzimiskes (also engaged in eastern campaigns) was able to 
do the job — minus Macedonia — in two years. Basil's forces also suffered 
from time to time defeats in both the east and the west, and in the east his 
opponents were frequently petty — to medium-sized emirates. After his death 
there clearly was considerable decline in the quality of the Byzantine army. There 
is no question about that. But if the army's strength in 1025 turns out to have 
been less than is generally assumed, then that decline will turn out to have been 
less dramatic. 
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Church Relations between Moscow, 
Constantinople and Alexandria Towards 
the End of the 16th Century 1 



The most important historical event in the Eastern Church of 1590's is certainly 
the erection of the Moscow Patriarchate and its official Synodal recognition in 
1593. 

The two chief protagonists in this unique event in the history of Eastern Chris- 
tianity were (besides the Moscovite Tsar Feodor), the two most outstanding 
post-Byzantine Patriarchs, Jeremias II Tranos of Constantinople (c.1536 — 
1595) 2 , and Meletios Pegas of Alexandria (1549— 1601 ) 3 . Both of these two great 
Patriarchs were blessed by similar achievments of decisive impact and signifi- 
cance upon the Church, the cultural and national life and history of their pos- 
terity: 1) they initiated the first Orthodox — Protestant — Roman Catholic 
"Ecumenical Dialogue"; 2) they considerably improved and systematized ecclesi- 
astical administration, theological education, social and family morals; 3) they 
solved the major problem of the Moscow Tsardom in its desire for a Patriarch- 
ate, giving it the canonical, theological, ecclesiastical and juridical justification, 
and the glory which it believed was its due. 

The main purpose of this paper is to critically evaluate the contributions to and 
the involvement of Jeremias Tranos, and of Meletios Pegas in the erection of 
the Moscow Patriarchate (1588 — 1593). Further, to show the beneficial impact 
of its establishment for the Russian Church especially, and the ecumenical sig- 
nificance of the role which both Jeremias and Pegas played in establishing the 
Moscow Patriarchate. 

The Sources 

I used not only the extensive (and still untranslated) correspondence of Jeremias 
Tranos and Meletios Pegas 4 , but also their contemporary synodical decisions 
and documents 5 as well, as theXpovoypatpoc, of (Pseudo) Dorotheos of Monem- 
vasia 6 , and the poetic diatribe on the Erection of the Russian Patriarchate written 
by Archbishop Arsenios of Elasson (Greece) — an eye-witness and personal 
accompanist of Jeremias during his journey to Moscow. These Memoirs of Ar- 
senios, in poetic form, published by Sathas 1 , give a lively picture of the recep- 
tions and ceremonies, the negotiations and deliberations connected with Jerem- 
ias' visit to Moscow. Unfortunately, this work as well as all the aforementioned 
documents and numerous letters of Jeremias and Meletios, still remain untrans- 
lated. 

Moreover, it should be mentioned that all the above Greek sources although not 
entirely unknown to modern historians such as Steven Runciman and Charles 
Graves,seem to be underestimated and their important information, overlooked 
by them 8 . 

Patriarch Jeremias' outstanding achievement in is third 9 and last patriarchate 
(1586 — 1595) was the establishment of the new Patriarchate of Moscow. 
In 1 585 the Patriarch of Antioch, Joachim, came to visit Moscow in search of 
alms. The Tsar Feodor, son and successor of Ivan IV, suggested to Patriarch 
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For the background and career of Patriarch 
Jeremias II Tranos see my study: A 
Proxopography of Jeremias Tranos and his 
Place in the History of the Eastern Church in 
the Patristic And Byzantine Review 4/3. 
1985, 155—174. 

The best biographical account of Patriarch 
Meletios Pegas is still that published by 
Chrysostomos Papadopoulos in his classic 
book. laToptu rf|c, T£iacXri<Tia<; 
AXe^avSpEtai;: 62 — 1934, 'Ata^avSpEia 
1935, pp. 612ff, which was recently reprinted 
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untranslated. 

I am expecially grateful to the Most Rev 
Archbishop of Thyateira and Great Britain 
Dr Methodios Fouyas for His kindness in 
sending me his valuable publication of Pegas' 
correspondence, MEAETIOY riHTA 
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ZxrMaa\ia nept xoC riaTpidpxoi) lEpsuiou 
B., AGfivai 1870, reprinted by Pan. S. 
Poumaras, Thessaloniki, 1979, I used this 
last edition. 

The Chronographos of Pseudo-Dorotheos of 
Monemvasia is included in Pournaras' re- 
edition of Sathas, op.cit., pp. 3 — 34. 
Sathas, op.cit.. 35—81. 
See Runciman. S., Patriarch Jeremias II and 
the Patriarchate of Moscow in Aksum — 
Thyateira: A Festschrift for Archbishop 
Methodios (Fouyas). London, 1985, 235 — 
240; and Graves, Ch., The Ecumenical 
Significance of the Role of Meletios Pegas 
in the Erection of the Moscow Patriarchate 
in the same Festschrift, pp. 409 — 422. 
I dealt with Jeremias' first two patriarchates 
and with his life in another study of mine 
published in The Patristic And Byzantine 
Review 4/3. 1985. 155—174 and in my 
book The Historical And Ecumenical 
Significance of Jeremias IT s 
Correspondence with the Lutherans (1573 — 
1581), New York: The American Institute 
For Patriastic And Byzantine Studies, 
Inc. ,1982. 
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Joachim the elevation of the Moscow Metropolitanate to a Patriarchate. Joach- 
im promised to consult with his fellow-Patriarchs, and on his way home he 
stopped in Constantinople and told the Patriarch Jeremias of the Tsar's request. 
Jeremias did not find such a request unreasonable, and it could be granted, 
supported by three basic reasons: 

1 . The venerable Constitutional Tradition of the Eastern Church, on the basis 
of the 28th canon of the Fourth Ecumenical Synod of Chalcedon (451) according 
to which since Moscow was in 1580's the seat of the greatest Orthodox poten- 
tate, could be regarded as a Third Rome, though not the Third Rome, i. e. as 
the protector and defender of the entire Orthodox world. 

2. Since the Roman Catholic Polish and Lithuanian kingdoms plus the Luther- 
ans and Calvinists had invaded and already divided southwestern Russia, and 
since Moscow was the strongest and most unified political and ecclesiastical 
leadership, it could as Patriarchate exercise evenmore efficient authority and 
influence in eliminating the anti-Orthodox attacks and damage against Russia. 

3. Jeremias' positive response to the Tsar' s request and the establishment of the 
Moscow Patriarchate proved to be providentially salvific for Russia in the 
troubled 21 years after Tsar Feodor's death (1598 — 1619). Because it was the 
Church during those critical years that preserved Orthodoxy in Russia, and 
headed the national identity against the Poles, even though the first Russian 
Patriarch, Job, was forced to retire, blind and enfeebled, when Feodor's chief 
minister and brother-in-law, Boris Godunov, died (1605). Furthermore, due to 
the power of the Moscow Patriarchate from 1619 to 1666, the Turkish pressures 
on the other four Patriarchates (Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch and Jeru- 
isalem) became less destructive. Their churches and institutions were supported 
financially by the most powerful and the richest Orthodox country, Russia, and 
even their prelates were protected and defended by special appeals of the Tsar 
to the Ottoman Sultans. 

On the other hand, by the religious autonomy granted to the Russian Patriarch- 
ate, the Patriarch of Constantinople did not substantially lose his authority and 
spiritual primacy, even when the Russian Patriarchate was formally abolished 
in 1721 by Peter the Great. The story became different, however, after 1917 
when the Patriarchate of Moscow was re-estalished without reference to Con- 
stantinople. 

Now, Jeremias' response to the Tsar's request was delayed until July 1588, be- 
cause of critical domestic problems and his colleagues' intrigues. 
Certainly Jeremias' procedure in elevating the Moscovite Metropolitanate to a 
Patriarchate has been severely criticized by even his closest aids (Hierotheos of 
Monemvasia, Arsenios of Elasson, and especially by the Patriarch of Alexandria 
Meletios Pegas) for being exceedingly superficial, rash, dullwitted, stubborn, in- 
consistent, and defiant 10 . Such a criticism although partially true is 

unfair and conditioned by personality conflicts, animosity, and church politics 
of those times. 

It is true that Patriarch Jeremias being in Moscow (July 1588 — June 1589?) in 
search of alms, was mostly under great pressure from the Tsar as well, as from 
his own debts to the Sultan, by the troubles, persecution, and intrigues of his 
colleagues and enemies from Constantinople, and of course from the Jesuits and 
Protestants". Consequently, in his dealings with the Tsar in Moscow, Jeremias 
was not always consistent and acted rashly, but not unwisely, I believe. True, 
Jeremias would have almost accepted the Tsar's tempting proposal to make him 
«the Patriarch of Moscow and all Russia» unless cautioned against this offer by 
Hierotheos of Monemvasia 12 . That Jeremias, under those difficult circumstances 
was willing to accept such an offer might indicate also some deeper-unselfish — 
motivation. He would fell that, by becoming Patriarch of Moscow, Jeremias 
would have had more power and opportunity to motivate the Tsar to rescue 
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Orthodoxy from the Turk. The Tsar's motivation for the offer was, on the other 
hand, less «unselfish». He merely wanted a Patriarchate established for Russia, 
since a metropolitanate was embarrassingly less prestigious for such a powerful 
nation. At any rate, Jeremias refused the offer to become Patriarch of Russia. 
A little later, on January 13, 1589, Tsar Feodor requested from Jeremias, 
through Boris Godunov, to elevate Job, the Metropolitan of Moscow, to «Patri- 
arch of Moscow and All Russia». After some hesitation and heated discussion 
among Jeremias, Hierotheos and Arsenios, they finally decided to elect Job, 
adding their own request that they then be allowed to return home. 
On Sunday, January 26, 1589, in the church of The Ever- Virgin Theotokos in 
Moscow, Job was enthroned as Patriarch of Moscow and All Russia, with great 
pomp, in the presence of Jeremias Tranos, a full assembly of Russian clergy and 
the whole Imperial court 13 . Diplomatically, and wisely enough, Jeremias refrain- 
ed from officially giving (while at Moscow) any rank to the new Russian Patri- 
archate, despite the Tsar's old request (to the patriarch of Antioch, 1585) that 
the Moscow Patriarchate should rank third, after Constantinople and Alexan- 
dria! It is not known how the Tsar reacted to that «diplomatic» silence of Patri- 
arch Jeremias. 

In elevating and consecrating the new patriarch in Moscow, certainly Jeremias 
acted contrary to the Constitution of the Eastern Church, since it was imperative 
to have the formal approval of all the Orthodox Patriarchates in a general coun- 
cil or Pan-Orthodox Synod. According to his chief and bitterest critic, Meletios 
Pegas, the Patriarch of Alexandria, that action of Patriarch Jeremias was entirely 
unconstitutional, arbitrary and arrogant, and not even the principle of «Ecclesi- 
astical Oikonomia» (i. e. extraordinary clemency, or concession, or compromise) 
could be applied td such a case 14 . 

Actually, Jeremias himself was not unaware of that violation and arbitration, 
evenwhile he was in Moscow. He became, however, more aware and restless 
after he returned to Constantinople due to Meletios' severe criticism and oppo- 
sition. Therefore, Jeremias summoned, in May 1590, the Patriarchs of Alexan- 
dria, Antioch and Jerusalem to Constantinople in order to discuss together the 
matter in a formal Pan-Orthodox Synod. This synod was attended by Joachim 
of Antioch and Sophronios of Jerusalem, but not by Sylvester of Alexandria 
who died before he could obey the summons, and Meletios Pegas had not yet 
been ordained Bishop and Patriarch of Alexandria (August 5, 1590). Inciden- 
tally, in protest against Jeremias' action in Moscow, Meletios preferred to be 
ordained by Joachim of Antioch and two other insignificant bishops in Cairo, 
not in Constantinople, despite the frequent entreaties of Jeremias as appears in 
Meletios' letters to Jeremias written in 1591 15 . 

That Pan-Orthodox synod (May 1590) was attended by forty-two Metropoli- 
tans, nineteen Archbishops and twenty Bishops. It is not known who were the 
delegates of the Alexandria Patriarchate if they were any. Further, that synod 
denied the privileged third rank to Moscow and Job was demoted to the fifth 
position, below that of Jerusalem 16 . 

When the Tsar learned the bad news (in late summer of 1590), he became 
passionately angry, repeating arrogantly his former demand for the new Russian 
Patriarchate to be ranked above Antioch and next in order after Alexandria. 
Furthermore, knowing of the conflict between Meletios and Jeremias,the Tsar 
and the new Patriarch of Moscow started to manipulate the situation to their 
own advantage. Accordingly, the Tsar sent a letter directly to Meletios together 
with generous gifts and money. A little later, a Russian delegation was sent to 
Constantinople with 5564 gold pieces as a gift for the Patriarchs, their suites, 
and their monasteries. This delegation stayed in Constantinople until April 
1593,that is until after the second Pan-Orthodox Synod which was convened 
there or February 12, 1593 under great pressure and the demand of Meletios 
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For a full description of the consecration 
ceremony of Job as the Patriarch of 
Moscow see Regel, W., Analecta Bvzantino- 
Russka, St. Petersbourg. 1891, 98—104; cf. 
pseudo-Dorotheos, in Sathas, op.cit, 46 — 
51. 

LMP. pp. 17—21. 
LMP. pp. 19, 21, 49—50, 52, 59. 
The essential part of the 1 590 Synodical Act 
or Praxis is published in English 
translation, conveniently, in the Festschrift 
For Archbishop Methodios, London, 1985, 
p. 421, by Dr. Graves. Ch., Cf. Letter AA' . 
of Patriarch Meletios Pegas, in 
Ekklesiastikos Pharos 54/1, 1972, 83--84; 
and Phedas, VI., Tfjttxouoc, 
EKKXr|oiaoTtKf| lo-ropia tr\c, Poo-ciac, dit 
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Regel. W., op. cit., pp. 85—91; C. 
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OiKouuEvtKoO narpiapxEioi) wpoc, tdc, 
EKKAnaiac, Ate^av&peiac; , AvttoxEiac,, 
lEpoao>.i>no)v Kai KCmpou. 
KcovciavTivourcoXic,, 1905, Volume II, pp. 
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1986, 165—183. 
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Patriarchate, in the Festschrift For 
Archbishop Methodios, London, 1985, p. 
421. 

24. See LMP, 66—69, 189, 191, 193. 

25. Sathas, op. cit., 2: Praxis, p. 83. 
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Pegas and of the Russians, of course 17 . Apparently, from August 1590 to 1597 
the most powerful Patriarch was Meletios of Alexandria due to his theological 
genius, his honest ecclesiastical diplomacy and administrative ability 18 . Actually, 
Jeremias himself had recognized, in the past, Meletios' higher competency in 
handling the difficult issue of the Gregorian calendar reform as well as in the 
theological dialogue with the Protestants 19 . Naturally then, and of course provi- 
dentially, Meletios was appointed as the leading spokesman at the second Pan- 
Orthodox Synod in 1593. 

Besides Meletios' theological erudition, his honest diplomacy and administrative 
competency in handling the Russian request must be emphasized. The numerous 
and long letters which Patriarch Meletios wrote to the Tsar Feodor (with the 
Tsar Meletios corresponded up to 1597), the Tsaritsa Irene, Patriarch Job, Boris 
Godunov, and to other Russian church and state leaders, during those three 
years especially (1590 — 1593) 20 , are the strongest evidence of Meletios' successful 
ecclesiastical career, of his deep piety and faith, and of his profound knowledge 
of Christian canonical and theological tradition. By those letters, as well as by 
his emissaries in Russia, especially his nephew & future Patriarch Cyril Lu- 
karis 21 , who were the main organizers of the Russian Orthodox lay-Bro- 
theroods 22 , in order to counter-attack the infiltration and propaganda of the 
Jesuits and of the Protestants: proselytism, especially in southwestern Russia 
(Kiev, Wilno, Leontopolis, Brest, Lithuania, etc.), Meletios Pegas decisively aid- 
ed the coming to birth and the emancipation of the Russian Orthodox Patriarch- 
ate. Much is due, indeed, to Meletios Pegas not only for the right — canonical 
foundation in the erection of the Moscow Patriarchate, but also for the solid 
basis of the interorthodox relations between Moscow and the other Patriarch- 
ates. Such foundation was recognized by the Russians themselves, even as late 
as after 1652, when with the initiative of the Grecophile Patriarch Nikon (reign- 
ed 1652 — 1666) the Moscow authorities printed the Acts of the Pan-Orthodox 
Synods of 1590 and 1593 in their official canonical and liturgical books (1656). 
Now, in order to fully understand and appreciate the fundamental contribution 
of Meletios Pegas to the erection of the Moscow Patriarchate, a short but accur- 
ate analysis of the synodical Praxis or the Act of 1583 should be attempted 
here 23 . 

First of all, Meletios Pegas himself explicitly states in his letters that, the Synodal 
Tomos (1593) of the declaration of the Moscow Patriarchate was solely his own 
labour 24 ; that even the convocation of the second Pan-Orthodox Synod in Con- 
stantinople (February 12, 1593) was the result of his own efforts and persistence. 
There is no reason to question the creadibility and vilidity of such statements. 
In addition, it is more than clear from the Praxis itself of this Synod that Mele- 
tios Pegas not only played the most important role in its deliberations, but he 
also gave the opening speech at this synod 25 . Interestingly, Meletios also rep- 
resented in this Synod the Patriarch of Antioch Joachim who could not come 
to Constantinople 26 . 

The 1593 Synod was an exceptional ecclesiastical event, as to the number of 
important persons present (including the ambassador of the Tsar), and to the 
historical and ecumenical significance of its decisions. After the three long 
speeches of Patriarch Meletios (Patriarch Jeremias spoke only twice and even 
so very briefly agreeing with all the points of Meletios' speeches) the Synod prom- 
ulgated eight canons related to 1) monastic discipline and conduct, i. e. all monks 
and monasteries had to obey their local bishop and not to be involved in secular 
affairs and politics; 2) an annual or semi-annual general meeting of bishops and 
priests in Constantinople, in order to review all church affairs, needs and prob- 
lems of the five Patriarcates, and to reinforce the canons and Bible-study; 3) 
proper ordinations without any simony, and prohibition of priests' and bishops' 
interferences in the church affairs of other (than their own) parishes and jurisdic- 
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tion; 4) canonical obstacles to ordination and the same as causes of excommuni- 
cation; 5) prohibition for clergymen to engage in business and secular pro- 
fessions; 6) the clergy's appropriate and modest clothing and appearance; 7) the 
bishops' duty to support even financially public and private religious education, 
teachers and poor students; 8) excommunication of all those clergymen and 
laymen, who would stubbornly continue to follow the Gregorian calendar in 
Easter celebration. Before these canons were ratified, Meletios first explained the 
reasons for the convocation of the Synod emphasizing the imperative need to 
eliminate any innovation (vscoxeptauov) not only in doctrinal matters, but also 
in church administration and governance implying, of course, condemnation of 
the unconstitutional action of Patriarch Jeremias while in Moscow (1589) 27 . 
Following a very short positive response of Patriarch Jeremias, Meletios went 
on presenting in a comprehensive and persuasive way, the ancient canonical 
tradition of Church administration and its theological and ecclesiological aspects 
with the purpose of showing the undisputable right of the Moscovite Church to 
be elevated to Patriarchate. Meletios' argumentatio is of course more elaborate, 
well-documented, and systematically developed than that of the Act of the 1590 
synod. Meletios explicitly refers to basic canons, the 28th of the Fourth Ecu- 
menical Synod of Chalcedon (451) and to the 3rd canon of the Second Ecumeni- 
cal Synod of Constantinople (381), which support his first argument that, since 
the Tsar of Moscow was the only great emperor upon earth, at that time, who 
was also Orthodox and the "new Constantine the Great" 28 , the Church of Mo- 
scow deserved to be elevated to Patriarchate for the same reason as the New 
Rome (Constantinople) in the fourth and fifth centuries 29 : 
K pivot) xoivuv SiKaiov etvai xfj @eou cpiA.av0pco7iia Kai %ap\x\ KoauriGsiaav 
paaiA-eia tioXiv 6p9oooJ;oxaxr|v MoaKopUav Kai ev xoic, eKKXriaiaaxiKolc, ue- 
yaXuveaOai 7tpayuaai Kaxa xov k.t\'. Kavova xfjc, 8! auv66ou xcov yX, ayicov 
ilaxepcov xcov ev XcdKr|56vi auveMJovxcov... Kai xov (y!) Kavova xcov pv.' Geocp- 
lAeaxaxcov eTuaKOTtcov xcov auvaxG&vxcov tni xoC xfjq eOaePouc, uvf|u.n.c, ueya- 
Xov 0eo5oaioD xoo yevouevou [iaaiXecoc, ev xfj [kxaiX.i5i Kcovaxavxivou noXei 
vea Pcbfirj. 

As for the rank of the new Russian Patriarchate, Meletios again appealed to the 
ancient canonical tradition of the First Ecumenical Synod (Nicea, 325, canon 
6), the Quinisext or the Synod in Trullo (691 — 692, canon 36) and to the 34th 
canon of the Holy Apostles, according to which the rank of the Moscow Patri- 
archate could not be any higher than the 5th place, following after the Jerusalem 
Patriarchate 3 ". 

Meletios' proposal and reasoning was unanimously and enthusiastically accepted 
by the entire Synod including even Patriarch Jeremias, since that was the correct, 
traditional order among the Patriarchates. To the question why Jerusalem — 
the place of Jesus' birth and of the First Christian Church — was ranked fourth 
in that order, Meletios' answer was: "that was properly done in order not to 
give the wrong impression of Christ's kingdom as an earthly one" 31 . Thus, the 
Pentarchy or the rule of the Five Patriarchates (Constantinople, Alexandria, 
Antioch, Jerusalem, Moscow) has primarily spiritual meaning and power, i. e. 
they represent the Five senses of the body which are the source of life and 
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27. Ibid., p. 84. 

28. Cf. LMP. 59. 66. 68. 77, 104—105, 175. 

29. Sathas. op.cit.. Praxis. 86—87. 

30. Ibid., op.cit.. 86. 88—89. 

31. Ibid., p. 86. Also see LMP. 213—217 and 
especially pp. 215 — 216. 

32. LMP. p. 21 7; cf. pp. 57, 347. 364. 
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Tsargrad, the Queen of cities — r\ BacTi^Euaa iwv 7i6A,ecov — was seen by 
medieval Russians, as the unquestioned and unquestionable center of the world,- 
the source of their Christian identity, and the cultural standarts, by which their 
own cultural models were to be evaluated. Russian medieval texts do, of course, 
reflect also a trend towards national self-affirmation, but such trends were never 
directly anti-Byzantine, Neither Kiev, nor Moscow were ever formally parts of 
the Byzantine Empire, and, therefore, never fought — as Bulgarians and Serbi- 
ans did — to free themselves from Byzantine direct political control. This ex- 
plains the fact that the Byzantine ecclesiastical administration was accepted 
for so long by the "Russians", and ended only as a consequence of the Council 
of Florence in the 15th century. Between the 10th and the 15th centuries, for 
almost five hundred years, loyality to the Byzantine legacy was the underlying 
fact of Russian culture with tensions and hostile incidents being exceptions, 
rather than the rule. 

This cultural, religious and emotional connection of Russia with Byzantium is 
rooted, first of all, in the fact that Prince Vladimir of Kiev adopted Byzantine 
Christianity, as the official religion of the Kievan state. 
As we celebrate this year the Millenium of Russian Christianity, the famous 
words of Prince Vladimir's ambassadors, reporting to their master after their 
visit to Constantinople in 987, are being quoted almost too often: "We went to 
Greece, they reported, and the Greeks led us to the edifices where they worship 
their God, and we knew not whether we were in heaven or on earth. For one 
earth there is no such splendor or such beauty, and we are at a loss how to 
describe it. We know only that God dwells there among men, and their service 
is fairer than the ceremonies of other nations. For we cannot forget that beau- 
ty 1 ". In the same account of the Baptism of Russia, reported by the Primary 
Chronicle, there is the long discourse of an anomymous Greek philosopher. Ad- 
dressed to the prince, this discourse is also presented as having had a decisive 
influence upon the final decision by Vladimir to accept Christianity. If the am- 
bassadors were impressed by the esthetic splendor of St Sophia and the beauty 
of the Byzantine liturgy, the prince himself came to recognize the intellectual 
superiority of Christian philosophy described to him by the Greek scholar. 
The Chronicle's account of those events certainly involves some embellished 
mythology, but they also reflect historical and psychological reality: the cultural, 
esthetical and intellectual fascination of Kievan Russians with the ancient su- 
perior civilization of Christian Byzantium. 

There is no doubt that Prince Vladimir's marriage to the sister of the greatest 
of all medieval Byzantine emperors, Basil II, contributed greatly to the establish- 
ment of permanent cultural ties. The marriage went directly against the stern 
and proud protocol of the Byzantine court: Basil's grandfather, Emperor Con- 
stantine VII Porphirogenitos, had strictly forbidden marriages between female 
members of the Byzantine imperial family and barbarian rulers. Constantine had 
allowed some tolerances only for marriages with Frankish princes, because of 
the notion that they, in a sense, could still be considered Romans 2 . 



Povest' Vremennykh let, ed. Likhachev, 
D. S., Moscow-Leningrad, 1950, 1, p. 75: Tr.; 
Cross, S. H.., The Russian Primary Chron- 
icle. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University 
Press. 1930, p. 198. 

De admiisiralio imperio, 13, ed. and tr. by 
Moravcsik. Gy. and Jenkins. R. J. H., Dum- 
barton Oaks Texts. I, Washington, 
D. C 1967. p.71. 
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3. New critical edition and translation in Ma- 
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Of course, the marriage of Vladimir to the Greek princess was the result of 
political necessity and was conditioned by Vladimir's Christian baptism, but, as 
a result, the Russian prince could not be considered simply a barbarian; he was 
now the emperor's brother-in-law, which placed upon him cultural obligations. 
Vladimir and particularly his son Yaroslavjsuccessfully fulfilled such obligations. 
A case in point is Kiev's Cathedral of St Sophia, decorated by the best mosaicists 
imported from Byzantium, as well as local artists. Writers and rhetoricians of 
Kievan Rus also imitaded Byzantine models. Emulating Byzantium was always 
theit goal, even when — as in the case of Metropolitan Hilarion (1051) — their 
immediate topic was the exaltation of local Kievan interests and ambitions. 
What is also significant is that admiration for Byzantine models continued for 
centuries. Russian piligrims and travellers to Constantinople in later centuries, 
when the Empire was already impoverished, underpopulated and humiliated 
continued to express unreserved admiration. Stephen of Novgorod (ca 1350) 
admires the wondrous size, height and beauty of the big column, standing in front 
of St Sophia, and on top of it the marvelous, lifelike statue of Justinian the 
Great 3 . Ignatius, Bishop of Smolensk, describe with wonder the ceremonies and 
the indescribable, unusual music performed at the coronation of Emperor Manuel 
II (1392), of which he was a witness 4 . Zosima, a monk of St Sergius' Lavra, 
speaks of the works of God seen in Constantinople^, and all Russian pilgrims 
never tire in interminable descriptions of holy places, miraculous icons and relics 
seen and venerated in Tsargrad. 

This powerful religious connection was, of course, strengthened by the fact that 
the metropolitans of Kiev and all Russia — the heads of a Church extending 
from the Carpathian Mountains to the Northern forests, and from the Baltic to 
the Lower Volga were appointed from Constantinople between 988 and 1448-. 
More than often, they were Greeks themselves, bringing with them clergy, artists 
and diplomats. Even on the level of political structures, not only the independent 
Kievan Rus, but also the Russian principalities which, since 1238 — 40, fell under 
Mongol rule, considered themselves, in virtue of their Christianity, as parts of 
the Byzantine oikoumene. The dynastic blood-relationship established between 
the Byzantine imperial house and Prince Vladimir was occasionally renewed by 
other marital unions, but — more importantly — all the Russians whether they 
were actually related to the Byzantine emperors, or not, considered themselves 
as junior members of a princely family headed by the emperor. The sovereign 
of Constantinople addressed them as his nephews 6 , whereas Russian princes, 
when writing to him, used most deferential titles, in strict conformity with By- 
zantine court protocol 7 . They seem to have accepted without protest the solemn 
declaration of ecumenical patriarch Anthony IV in 1393 that the Byzantine em- 
peror is elected emperor and autocrator of the Romans, that is of all Christians, 
and that consequently, Orthodox Christian Russians must continue the solemn 
liturgical commemoration of his name in the liturgy 8 . 

Modern historians of Russia, whose general vision of Russian civilization is 
based primarily on economic, social, political and geographical considerations 
tend to underestimate Byzantine cultural influence in medieval Russia. The real 
importance of this influence can be ascertained only if one accepts a broader 
definition of what culture means, and if one also admits religion and, primarily, 
through the agency of the Church that Byzantine influence was a determining 
factor in Russian culture. As we celebrate the Millenium of Russian Christian- 
ity, one should remember that during almost half of this Millenium the Church 
in Russia was an ecclesiastical independence, or autocephaly, it continued to 
pattern its practices, its ethics and its ideological principles after the Greek tra- 
dition. As late as the 17th century, the liturgical reforms of patriarch Nikon 
were still pretending to restore ancient Greek laws. There was fallacy in these 
rather artifical and misleading attempts at catching-up with the past, but there 
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is no doubt this liturgical and ritual conservatism, as well as the theory of Mo- 
scow, the Third Rome were by-products, and direct results of the Byzantine leg- 
acy in Russia. 

Let us try to reflect further on the nature of this legacy and, first, on the Byzanti- 
ne civilization itself. 

Byzantinum and Russia in the Middle Ages 

Constantinople, the New Rome built by emperor Constantine on the Bosphorus 
became the capital of an empire which today we generally call Byzantine al- 
though it was, in fact, the direct and legitimate continuation of the Roman 
Empire. It always called itself Roman. It also became the center of Christian 
expansion in Eastern Europe. In almost every way, its historical role palalles 
that of the older Rome in the western Latin world. The life and culture of Byzan- 
tium was marked by three distinct but essential components: the Roman political 
legacy, the Greek language and Orthodox Christianity. "Without all there the 
Byzantine way of life would have been inconceivable" 9 . Were these three com- 
ponents transmitted to the Russians? An attempt to answer the question reveals 
the particular nature of the Byzantine influence upon Russian medieval civiliz- 
ation, and allows for a better understanding of medieval Russia. 
On the level of political ideology, the first impression given by the geographic 
realities, economic development and political structures, is a negative one: Rus- 
sia was never a part of the Roman (or Byzantine) Empire and the system of 
princely appanages in Kievan Rus stands in vivid contrast with the imperial 
tradition. The contrast becomes even more vivid, if one remembers that the 
Southern Slavs, who also adopted the Byzantine Christian civilization, did at- 
tempt to transplant the imperial idea on their soil and assumed the title of 
Roman emperors. This is the case of the Bulgarian empires of Symeon and 
Samuel in the 10th — 1 1th centuries, and of the Serbian Empire of Stefan Dushan 
in the 14th century. It is true that some later texts mention the assumption by 
Vladimir of the imperial title basileus, and a case has been made in favour of 
the possible historicity of that information 10 . However, if true, the title would 
have been purely honorific, and would only emphasize the political scheme, 
mentioned earlier: the Russian princes were conceived as junior members of a 
family, headed by the emperor. They were not his equals. Their relation to the 
imperial throne of Constantinople was in many ways similar to that of other 
barbarian rulers, particularly the heads of the various Germanic kingdoms and 
tribes of the West, in the 5th to 7th centuries, who were also receiving court 
titles from Byzantium and understood their states, as parts of the one universal 
Roman world. The realism of Byzantine foreign policy allowed for the existence 
of such a loose Commonwealth — a viable alternative to a real empire, — al- 
though unilateral assumption of the imperial title — by Charlemagne, by Sy- 
meon and Samuel of Bulgaria, by Stefan Dushan — were seen in Byzantium as 
intolerable usurpations. 

Thus, in Russia, since the Baptism of Vladimir, the Roman political tradition, 
imported from Byzantium, was not a political system, directly determining the 
everyday life of society, but an ideology of Christian universalism, superimposed 
upon the local traditions of tribal or dynastic divisiveness. The divisiveness was 
in no way suppressed, but only placed under the judgement of a universalist 
criterion, which was actually more Christian than Roman. Indeed, the imperial 
conceptions of Constantine and Justinian were based upon un alliance between 
the universal Empire of Rome and the universal Christian Church, an imperial 
structure and an ecclesiastical hierarchy. In Russia, the ecclesiastical hierarchy 
alone was in control, and it is through the Church only that the Russians were 
initiated to the principles of universalism. This universalist criterion, resounded 
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In the Greek and Slavic liturgical Menaion 
this hymn is attributed to the Emperor Leo 
VI (886—912). Engl. Tr. in The Festal 
Menaion, by Mother Mary and Ware.K.,- 
Faber and Faber, London, 1969, p. 254. 
Druzhinin, E.V., Moscow, 1897; repr. Cizev- 
sky, D., Zhitie sv Stefana Permskogo, (Gra- 
venhage, 1959, p. 85). 



quite loudly in the hymnology of the Church. For instance, on Christmas Eve, 
the providential significance of the pax romana, as it was expounded in the 4th 
century by Eusebius of Caesarea, was solemnly proclaimed in the liturgy: 

When Augustus reigned alone upon earth, the many kingdoms of man came to an 
end... 

The cities of the world passed under one single rule; And the nations came to 
believe in one souvereign Godhead. 

The peoples were enrolled by the decree of Caesar; 
And we, the faithful, were enrolled in the Name of the Godhead". 
Throughout the Kievan period, throughout the period of Mongol domination, 
and in the early stages of Mosvovite supremacy, the power and prestige of the 
"metropolitan of Kiev and all Russia" appointed from Byzantium and presiding 
over a Church, where the name of the emperor was commemorated — over and 
above the names of the local princes ruling over a politically divided land (the 
pagan grand-prince of Lithuania,, the grand-prince of Halich, the grand-prince 
of Moscow, etc.) was a powerful reality. This power was moral, political and, 
also, economic. It reminded the Russians of the reality of a universal Church. 
It is reflected in many texts. Here is how the hagiographer Epiphanius the Wise, 
dates the death of St Stephen of Perm (late 14th century): 
During the reign of the Orthodox Greek Emperor Manuel reigning in the Queen 
of cities, under Patriarch Anthony, Archibishop of Constantinople, under Patri- 
archs Dorotheos of Jerusalem, Mark of Alexandra, Neilos of Antioch, under 
the Orthodox Grand Prince Basil Dimitrievich of all Russia,... under Arch- 
bishop Cyprian, Metropolitan of all Russia..., under the other piuos Christian 
princes (list of names, including Vitovt of Lithuania), in the sixteenth year of 
the rule of Tsar Tokhtamysh 12 ... 

The universalism implied in this vision is, of course, a Christian and Orthodox 
universalism, but it is also directly connected with and inherited from the Roman 
and Byzantine idea of an inhabited earth, headed by an emperor, and endowed 
with a sort of divinely established permanence, standing above the local, nation- 
al principalities with only an ephemeral destiny. 

But what did Russia inherited from the Greek component of Byzantine civiliz- 
ation? Indeed, one of the major characteristics of the missionary expansion of 
the Byzantine Church — exemplified by the model of St. Cyril and Metho- 
dius — was the translation of the Scriptures and the liturgy in the vernacular. 
Thus, Kievan Rus received Christianity with ready translations of sacred texts 
into Slavic, inherited from the 9th-century Moravian mission of the two brothers 
from Thessalonica. The contrast with the Lating West was greater. There La- 
tin — a classical language — had become the language of prayer, the language 
of Christian thought and the vehicle of cultural progresse. The Slavs — and 
particularly the Russians — did not have to study either Greek, or Latin. The 
obvious advantage was a more rapid indigenization of Christianity (the very goal 
of the "Cyrillo-Methodian" missionary approach). Also, the invitable clericaliz- 
ation of society, which occurred in the Latin West, where, clerics obliged pro- 
fessionally to learn Latin, soon acquired a practical monopoly in the intellectual 
and legal fields, did not occur in the Slavic countries. But the availabily of the 
Scriptures and other literature in translation had another major consequence, 
which would have lasting effect on Russian culture: since there was no compel- 
ling need to study a classical language, classical civilization was not assimilated 
in Russia, together with Christianity, as this was the case in the West. Inded, 
a Latin medieval scholar, who knew Latin, would not read only Christian scrip- 
tures, but also Cicero, Augustine and, eventually, Aristotle. Instead a Russian 
knizhnik would only have at his disposal translations from the Greek, chanelled 
through the Church, i. e. liturgical, hagiographic, canonical, and some historical 
materials. 
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This situation was due not only to the Byzantine missionary policy of translating 
texts into Slavic, but also to the perennial tension, which existed within the 
Byzantine civilization itself, in relation to the Hellenic tradition. The Byzantines 
who were fully conscious of the fact that their language was Hellenic — the 
language of Plato and Demonsthenes — were also reading the New Testament, 
where the term Hellenic meant pagan. The incompatibility between Athens and 
Jerusalem between Plato and the Gospel, was enshrined in Byzantine liturgical 
texts. Even the Virgin Mary was eulogized in the great and beautiful hymn 
Akathistos, as the one "who has torn asunder the tangled webs of the Athen- 
ians" tcov AGrivaioav trie, kXokclc, 8iao-7icoo-a. The annual proclamation of the 
dogmas of the Church, on the first Sunday of Lent, known as the Synodikon 
of orthodoxy, included an anathema against those who give preference "to the 
mad and false wisdom of secular philosophers" toic, xfiv ucopdv xn.v e£eo0ev 
<pi^oa6(pcov A,eyou£vr|v aoqnav TtpoTiuxocn. 13 . 

Of course, the great Fathers of the Church had used Hellenic philosophical ideas 
very widely, and had proclaimed the usufulness of such ideas for expressing 
theological categories. But, the Church had ultimately rejected Platonism, as a 
system, particularly when, in the 6th century, it condemned Origenism. The 
Christian Hellenism of Byzantium was thus a transfigured Platonism which had 
abandoned some of the basic principles upon which Platonism was built: eternity 
of intellectual existence, materiality understood -as fallenness, etc. Furthermore, 
influential and powerful forces, particularly within monasticism, always con- 
tinued to warn against the dangers of any secular Hellenism. 14 
Under such conditions, it is understandable that very little of the secular knowl- 
edge, still available only to a narrow circle of Byzantine intellectuals, was trans- 
lated into Slavic. The translations were mainly done by monks, and what the 
Russians received from the Greeks was not Hellenic civilization, but the Chris- 
tian religion. Of course, this religion was enshrined in a hymnography reflecting 
the Christian Hellenism of the Fathers, but not Greek philosophy as such. Secu- 
lar knowledge would come to Russia from the West — primarily during the 
Enlightenment — which is one of the important explanations of the dramatic 
discontinuities which characterize Russian history. 

The third essential component of Byzantine civilization is the Orthodox Chris- 
tian faith. By the time of Vladimir's Baptism, Byzantine Orthodoxy was a highly 
developed and sophisticated tradition. It had gone through complicated theo- 
logical controversies, and produced a very elaborate theological literature, a 
splendid tradition of art and architecture. Its liturgy — which impressed so much 
the Russian ambassadors of 987 — involved not only a system of ceremonies 
and symbols, but also a rich poetic hymnography which was very difficult to 
translate into the newly born language of the Slavs. 

As well known, Byzantine missionary expansion among Russians had begun 
before the time of St. Vladimir, starting in the 9th century. This early presence 
of Christianity is witnessed by Patriarch Photios and, later and more important- 
ly, by the Baptism of the Princess St.Olga, in 954—955. It is obvious, however, 
that — even after Christianity became the official religon under St. Vladimir — 
ancestral paganism survived for centuries. This dvoeverie is a widespread reality, 
particularly in Kievan Rus. However, one has to recognize also the rapid appro- 
priation by the Russians of some essential traits of Byzantine Orthodoxy: not 
the theological sophisication, of course, but certainly the overall perception of 
the Christian faith, as involving the dwelling of God among men — in the 
beauty of liturgical celebration and in the ethical ideals of monastic spirituality. 
This can be seen from the most cursory review of translations from Greek to 
Slavic in the early period of Russian Christianity 15 . Monuments of ecclesiastical 
architecture, as prominent as the cathedrals dedicated to St Sophia — the Wis- 
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1 J. The text of the Synodikon can be found in 
all editions of the Greek liturgical Triodion; 
cf the critical edition and commentary by 
Gouillard.J., Le Synodikon de TOrthodoxie, 
in: Travaux et Memoires. Paris, 1967, p. 57. 

14. On the issue of the relations between Chris- 
tianity and Greek philosophy, the literature 
is immense and options differ. On my very 
broad view on (he matter, see Greek Philos- 
ophy and Christian Theology in the Early 
Chunh, in Meyendorff, J., Catholicity and 
the Church.Si Vladimir's Seminary Press Gr- 
estwood. NY. 1983, p. 31-48. 
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15. Cf. the recent and remarkably complete re- 
view of such materials (with secondary bibli- 
ography on the topic) in Podskalsky, G., Ch- 
ristentum und iheologische Literatur in der Ki- 
ever Rus (988—1237), Beck. C. H., Miinch- 
en.1982. p. 56—82. 

16. This is a dominant idea in otherwise brilliant 
essays by the late Fedotov.Q. P., The Russian 
Religious Mind.l — II, Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1946 — 66. 

17. This is the overall impression one gets from 
a cursory reading of Florovsky G.'s Puti 
Russkago Bogosloviya, Paris, 1937; repr. 
Paris, 1981. 

18. For a recent study of the cult of SS Boris and 
Gleb, see Poppe, A., La naissance du culte de 
Boris et Gleb. Cahiers de civilization mediev- 
ale, XXIV, I, Poitiers, 1981, p. 29—53. 



dom of God — in Kiev, Novgorod and Polotsk — appear within the first cen- 
tury of Russian Christianity. This is remarkable in itself, showing both the By- 
zantine legacy of the young Church and its creative appropriation of ideas and 
directions coming from Byzantium. The same can be said of pictorial art: faith- 
ful to Byzantine models, the Russians soon developed dynamic local creativity. 
The role of the Kievan Monastery of the Crypts (Pechersky Monastery) with its 
Rule, adopted from the Const anlinopolitan Stoudios, the later development of 
monasticism in the Russian North, led by St. Sergius of Radonezh, the tremen- 
dous popularity of hagiographical writing (both in translation and original) and 
the definite preference, within the large body of partistic literature, for ascetical 
and spiritual writings, are all elements which allow us to understand medieval 
Russian Christianity in its relation to its mother — the Church in Byzantium. 
The issue of the transmission of Byzantine Christianity to Russia has rarely been 
discussed in depth by historians equally familiar with both civilizations and 
with the sources related to them. As a result, historians come up with sweeping 
judgements, emphasizing either contrasts, or similarities, which are only confus- 
ing sound historical judgement. 

It has been said, for instance, that Russian Orthodoxy had a greater sense of 
the ethical dimensions of Christianity, that it has discovered the experience of 
a Xenotic, suffering Christ better than the more dogmatic Hellenized and orienta- 
lized perceptions, supposedly dominant in Byzantium 16 . Others, on the contrary, 
see in Russian medival literature and ethos nothing but a pale imitation of 
Byzantine models and, in the later period, a prevailingly uncritical adoption of 
Western ideas 17 . Thought-provoking as they may be, such generalized approach- 
es to the Russian Middle Ages, hardly invalidate the fact of the obvious conti- 
nuity between Byzantium and Russia in understanding and confessing the same 
Orthodox Tradition. The liturgical texts used in Russia, were exact and litteral 
translations from the Greek. Translated hagiographic texts served as models to 
Russian hagiographers. This is true for the earliest Russian canonized Saints, 
Boris and Gleb, sons of St Vladimir, murdered by their brother Svyatopolk, and 
venerated as symbols of Christian humality and nonviolence. The 11th century 
Russian Skazanie which relates their death, stands faithfully in the tradition of 
the early Christian Acta Martyrum 18 . The same can be said of the abundant 
ascetic and spiritual literature, and of the spirituality of Russian monastic saints. 
Reflecting local conditions, temperaments and political situation, they neverthe- 
less always identify themselves with the age of the Fathers, i. e. the tradition 
received from the Christian East, through the mediation of the Church of Byzan- 
tium. 

Particular attention is often paid — primarily by Western historians — to what 
is called Byzantine caesaropapism , and its legacy in Russia. The term refers to 
the role of Eastern Christian emperors, as manifesting the Kingship of Christ 
presiding over councils, interfering in the solution of both doctrinal and disci- 
plinary issues and, in general, supervising and directing many aspects of the 
religious life of Byzantium. This role of the emperor was, indeed, considered as 
normal in Russia as well. We have been earlier that, even in the late Byzantine 
period, the name of the reigning Byzantine sovereign was mentioned in Russian 
churches. Furthermore, texts indicate that he formally assumed an active role 
in Russian ecclesiastical affairs. In 1347, John Cantacuzenos issued a decision, 
unifying the metropolitanate of Kiev, (cf. above, note 6), and the patriarchal 
decrees appointing new metropolitans for Russia were normally given "with the 
consent and confirmation" of the emperor 19 . Indeed, the diplomatic role played 
by the metropolitan of Russia, on behalf of the Byzantine Empire in Eastern 
Europe — including the relationships (generally friendly) between Constantino- 
ple and the Mongol Empire, which ruled Russia after 1237 — made such im- 
perial interventions inevitable 20 . However, in Byzantium, the power of the em- 
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peror in ecclesiastical affairs was never conceived as unconditional. An emperor, 
unfaithful to Orthodoxy was viewed as an usurper or as tyrant (xupavvoc,). It 
is in this sense that the term "caesaropapism", suggesting absolute doctrinal and 
disciplinary authority of "Caesar", similar to that of the Roman popes, is hardly 
applicable to the Byzantine theory of Kingship. From the Byzantine, the Russi- 
ans learned not only about the sacredness of the emperor — in his role of leader 
of the Christian oikoumene — , but also about the many Orthodox victims of 
imperially-sponsored heresies: St John Chrysostom, St Maximus the Confessor, 
St Theodore of Stoudios. The numerous confessors of the faith who were victi- 
mized by the iconoclastic emperors, were particularly remembered in liturgal 
hymns and hagiography. Their confession was publicly and repeatedly praised 
in texts, which Russian clergy and laity knew by heart, and which cursed the 
memory of heretical emperors 21 . 

In Russia, the general medieval concept of sacred Kingship was applied to Rus- 
sian princes 22 , who, as we mentioned earlier, were seen as junior members of the 
imperial "family". But among them, there also were tyrants, including the best 
known among them — Svyatopolk, murderer of Boris and Gleb. 
In practice, from the time of St Vladimir's baptism and until the assumption of 
ecclesiastical independence by the metropolitanate of Moscow (1448), the metro- 
politan of All- Russia, in virtue of his appointment from Constantine, enjoyed 
great independence from local politics and local rulers. This independance was 
also lending his actions and decisions a decisive political significance. The poli- 
cies of such metropolitans as Cyril (1242—81), Peter (1308—26), Theognostos 
(1328 1352), Alexis (1354—78), and Cyprian (1375—1406), was decisive in 
many facets of the relationship between the South-Western and North-Eastern 
principalities of Rus, and in the final move of the metropolitanate from Kiev 
to Moscow. After 1448, however, the election of Moscovite metropolians by the 
local episcopal synod placed them under the direct control of the grand-princes 
of Moscow, and later of the Tsar. This new situation was not the result of 
Byzantine influence, but a new political and cultural situation, characteristic 
specifically of Moscow and of the fast-growing empire of Russia. 
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The Byzantine Legacy in Modern Russia 

The emergence of the Russian Tsardom in the 15th and the 16th century coincid- 
ed chronologically with the end of the Middle Ages. And since the basic prin- 
ciples, the cultural harmony, the overal perception of reality, which characteriz- 
ed Byzantium, were essentially mediaval phenomena, there was no way, in which 
they could have continued, without fundamental changes, in Moscovite Russia 
following the fall of Constantinople in 1453. 

The often referred theory of Moscow, the Third Rome did indeed emerge in the 
15th century. Its literary or ideological manifestations were interesting witnesses 
of the mentality of the times, but they remained quite limited in their practical 
influence. A famous text, known as the Legend of the White Cowl — a variation 
of the Western Donation of Constantine — according to which a papal white 
cowl, donated to Pope Sylvester by Emperor Constantine and, eventually, end- 
ing up in Novgorod (passing through Byzantium), was an ideological attempt 
to justify the superiority of the priesthood over political power. It characterized 
the Latin-oriented interests, which dominated the court of Gennadius, arch- 
bishop of Novgorod (1484 — 1504). The ideas contained in the well-known letters 
of the monk Filofei of Pskov to Grand Prince Vasili III were never formally 
endorsed by the latter, but they did contain the idea of a translatio imperii to 
Moscow, the Third Rome.Their interpretation of the succession of kingdoms, 
described in the book of Daniel, was, in fact, too apocalyptic to be accepted as 
practical political guidelines. Even the marriage of Ivan III with Zoe, the niece 



19. CT. the aprjomtmenl of metropolitans Alexis 
in 1354 (SWioida kuli Ejrticptaei toO Kpari- 
cttov icoi uyiou ftou uvTOKpaxopoq Miklo- 
sich— Miiller. Acta. 1.338. 350) and Pimen in 
I380(eu6oiciu K."ui EJUKpiott ibid.. II, 17). 

20. Cf. my discussion of this and several connec- 
ted issues in Byzantium and the Rise of Rus- 
sia: A slutly of Bvzatitino- Russian Relations in 
the Nth ri/i/Hn .Cambridge. 1981. p. 73—95. 

21. Cf. for instance, the frequently repeated tro- 
parion in honor of victims of iconoclasm, 
who are glorified, because they destroyed Ko- 
pronymos ( = Emperor Constantine V, 
741-775) by the sword of faith. 

22. Cf. Poppe. A.. Lt> prince el I'Eglise en Russie 
ilc Kte\ depots hi fin (lit X' Steele jusau tut de- 
but <lu Xlf siec/e. m Acta Polonae Histori- 
cal. 1963. p. 95—1 19: cf. also, by the same 
author. Paristwo i Koscio) na Rusi w XI 
wieku. Warszawa. 1968. 
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of the last Byzantine emperor of the Palaeologan dynasty, did not entail formal 
claim to imperial succession, but rather, to quote Karamzine "did torn apart 
the curtain separating Russia from Europe". It "brought about a rapprochement 
between Moscovy and contemporary Italy" 23 , where the princess had received 
her upbringing, and was a contemporary of the rebuilding of the Moscow Krem- 
lin by Italian architects. 

It is impossible to discuss here further and in full the late of the Byzantine legacy 
in modern Russia. For the sake of discussion, however, it might be useful to 
remember the three categories, which, as mentioned earlier, are major constitu- 
ents of Byzantine civilization: the Roman political tradition, the Greek language 
(i. e. the tradition of classical antiquity) and the Orthodox Christian faith. What 
happened to those categories in post-medieval Russia? 

Although Ivan III had already begun to use the title of tsar — the Slavic equival- 
ent of Caesar, or emperor — , it is only his grand-son, Ivan IV, who was for- 
mally annointed and proclaimed God-crowned Tsar in 1 547 according to a modi- 
fied Byzantine ceremonial. However very characteristically, the theory of transla- 
te imperii from Constantinople to Moscow seldom appears in contemporary 
Russian sources. Long after the coronation, Metropolitan Zosima (1490—1494) 
describes Ivan as "the new emperor Constantine of the new city of Constanti- 
ne — Moscow", but only after a letter of the patriarch of Constantinople him- 
self, sent in 1561, confirms the assumption of the title by Ivan and notes that 
he is a relative of Byzantine emperor Basil II, through the latter's sister Ann, 
wife of Vladimir 25 . Otherwise, "the political implications of the doctrine of Mo- 
scow — the Third Rome, do not seem to have been taken very seriously by the 
tsars of that time" 26 . Indeed, one of the essential characteristics of the authentic 
imperial title was its universality. This was the main implication of the Roman 
political tradition, preserved in Byzantium. In ovious contrast, the Moscovite 
Tsar assumed the title of Tsar of all Russia. His monarchy was over a nation- 
state. A reader of Machiavelli, Ivan IV used the theocratic argument, to solidify 
his power, and among such arguments was the Byzantine imperial idea. But this 
imperial ideology was covering a social and cultural reality quite different from 
Byzantium: that of a nationally-inspired policies similar to those prevailing in 
Post-Renaisance Europe. 

What about the legacy of antiquity? As was shown earlier, neither the Greek 
language, nor the philosophy of the ancient Greeks was exported by the Byzanti- 
ne Church to Russia. As a result, among the major European nations, the Russi- 
ans left the Middle Ages and entered the modern age without passing through 
the two stages, crucial to the history of Western Europe: the Renaisance and 
the Reformation. In this fact, many historians of Russia might see an advantage; 
others might bemoan it. Be it as it may, it is a fact that — even in the seventeenth 
century — , Russian Church and society were unable to cope by themselves with 
the problem of a new translation of liturgical texts, hence the tragedy of the Old 
Beliver's Schism. Knowledge of Greek and Latin was brought to Moscovy by 
a few Ukrainian graduates of the Kievan Academy, and, later, after Peter the 
Great, by a drastic introduction of a school system, directly borrowed from 
Western Europe. 

There remains, finally, the last of the components of Byzantism: the Christian 
faith and the Orthodox Church. As we have seen earlier, its development in 
Russia, begun, with St Vladimir's baptism, was originally fairly organic. The 
Byzantine legacy was rapidly assumed and brought fruit in the fields of spiritu- 
ality, art, architecture and literature. But this organic development entered a 
period of tensions in the 15th and 16th centuries with the establishment of the 
imperial nation-state in Moscovy and with the massive importation of Western 
secularized civilization in the 17th and 18th centuries. 
Within the Moscovite nation-state, the Church became a National Church. Its 
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heads, the metropolitans (later patriarchs) of Moscow were now elected locally 
and became closely dependent upon the tsar. Gone were the days when the head 
of the Russian Church appointed by the distant patriarch of Constantinople, 
could freely arbitrate local political conflicts. And the tsar himself was not any- 
more a medieval sovereign, personally committed to the faith and de facto 
answerable to Church tradition and discipline, as the Byzantine emperors still 
were. State interests — or personal whims — were now his highest priority. 
Here is one case of glaring contrast: as Byzantine emperor, Leo VI, married a 
fourth time in 905, had to face both the opposition of the Church in the person 
of the patriarch, and an uproar of public opinion, leading to schism. He elimin- 
ated (rather gently) the reluctant prelate, but the conflict ended with a condem- 
nation of his illegitimate union. In Moscovy, meanwhile, Ivan IV married seven 
times, without noticeable opposition 27 . Furthermore, the tsar — like many Re- 
naissance princes of the contemporary West — was in a position to use deliber- 
ate force to forestall the criticism of at least one metropolitan, St Philip (1568). 
In general, however, the Church in Moskovy was submitted to the State in a 
much tighter way than this was the case in Byzantium. The attempt made by 
Patriarch Nikon (1652 — 1658) to assert ecclesiastical control over the State — 
following basically the Western model — soon ended in failure, and was fol- 
lowed by the reforms of Peter I the Great, which transformed the Church into 
a department of State, according to the pattern prevailing in Lutheran countries 
of the 18th century. 

Thus, in Russia, the Orthodox Church faced successive assault of active, State 
sponsored secularization. It always kept the memory of the Byzantine or Greek 
sources of its Christian tradition, and was keen in maintaining contacts with the 
Turkish-dominated ancient centers of Orthodoxy, particularly Constantinople. 
But , in practice, since the 1 5th century, it had become a national Church with 
little help, or support from abroad to settle its problems. 
Many contemporary Western historians of Russia tend to discount the role of 
the Church in Russian history altogether, or interpret it only negatively. Their 
judgement is based, primarily, on the Western historical experience, according 
to which the Church should exercise its influence on society through its insti- 
tutions, which are legally defined, legally independent and, therefore, able to 
compete with and control secular powers. One must recognize that, judged by 
that criterion the Russian Church of the modern period did rather poorly for 
historical reasons mentioned above. 

However, one of the most pecular — but quite important — legacies of Eastern 
Christianity, which Byzantium passed on the Russians, was the paradox of a 
simultaneous existence in the Church of both sacramental and spiritual leader- 
ship and experience. The liturgy, the sacrements and, also, the spiritual tradition 
of monasticism, rather than political influence were seen, as the authentic con- 
tent of the Christian faith 28 . The reality which they offered was somewhat inde- 
pendent from the official stand of patriarchs, or metropolitans often dependent 
upon the State. Actually, the Greeks themselves were experiencing a similar 
situation within an Ottoman Empire which kept deposing patriarchs, so that the 
actual authority of the patriarchate had become negligible. 
In Russia, already in the 15th and 16th century, the monastic party of the so- 
called Non-Possessors, disciples of St Nil Sorsky, had lost a battle for influence 
at the court of the grand-prince and with the higher echelons of the Church. 
Nevertheless, it is their monastic spirituality, rooted in Byzantine contemplative 
hesychasm and tradition of the Jesus prayer, which survived, as the most auth- 
entic and influential spiritual reality within the Russian Church. In the 19th 
century, personalities like St Seraphim of Savov and the Startsy (elders) of Opti- 
no will be the most respected voices of Orthodox Christianity amidst an increas- 
ingly secularized society. 
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27. It is worth noting, however, that Ivan was 
considered as being excommunicated by the 
Church. According to the Jesuit Possevino 
"the Prince has a personal confessor who go- 
es everywhere with him when he leaves Mo- 
scow. The Prince confesses his sins to him 
every year, but he can no longer receive the 
Eucharist because, in accordance with their 
laws, it is forbidden to anyone who has had 
more than three wives to have communion 
with the Body of Christ our Lord", The Mo- 
skovia. tr. by Graham, M. F. UCIS Series in 
Russian and East European Studies, I, 1977, 
p.48. 

28. On this topic see my article St Basil, The 
Church anil Chrismatic Leadership in Meyen- 
dorfT. J.. The Byzantine Legacy in the Orlho- 
ilu\ Church. St Vladimir's Seminary Press, 
Crestwood, N. Y. 1982, p. 197—215. 
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Furthermore, the impact of Western ideas and methods, which began to pen- 
etrate Russia since the 16th century — the Latin theological patterns taught at 
Kiev, the drastically westernized educational policies introduced during the Pe- 
trine reforms — were actually integrated, within the official Church, into a truly 
updated and highly advanced system of Theological education. Furthermore, the 
missionary expansion, including the use of the old Cyrillo-Methodian method of 
translating scripture and liturgy into dozens of new languages, was continuing 
both within and beyond the borders of the Russian Empire. The subsistence 
even today of entirely indigenized missions in Japan and Alaska are witnessing 
to this. 

Finally, one cannot do justice to the overall results of the Baptism of St Vladimir 
without considering the impact of Christianity upon society as such. As an insti- 
tution, the Church has been socially marginalized by the reforms of Peter with 
the clergy becoming a cast, somewhat separate from the nobility and intelligent- 
sia (but remaining close to the people at large). But its influence remained. What 
is extraordinary and truly remarkable is that, in the nineteenth century, Russia 
produced a literature, which of considered as a whole, is undoubtedly the most 
Christian among European literatures of the period. Indeed, can't one say that 
the novels of Dostoyevski are raising theological rjroblems, better than many 
theological manuals? That Pushkin, Gogol and Chekhov — whatever their per- 
sonal spiritual odissey — expressed better than many manuals of ethics that 
which is authentic and true in human behavior, and, particularly, human religi- 
osity, and that which is hollow and false? And the great Leo Tolstoy — theolog- 
ically and philosophically perhaps more naive than the others — remained some- 
thing of a living conscience of Western civilization. 

That literature also has its ultimate roots in the conversion of Russia to Chris- 
tianity in 987 — 988. Even today, its popularity and its influence, both in Russia 
and abroad, shows that the seeds planted a millenium ago can bear much fruit 
in most unexpected ways and unexpected places. It can be said, therefore, that 
the event, whose millenium we commemorate, is not an important historical 
watershed in the history of medieval Eastern Europe: it is an important factor 
in the life of human society as a whole. 
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Many Japanese today have begun to realize the necessity of understanding the 
various countries of the world correctly. As a people, we used to be interested 
only in a few countries, such as Great Britain, the United States, France, and 
Germany. These are the cultures with which we have most heavily supplemented 
our own since the latter half of the 19th century. But we must broaden our 
outlook to other countries, and we must pay more attention to the origins of 
these Western European countries to whom we owe so much. 
Now we have begun to realize that these coutnries did not come to be what they 
are today without a substantial inheritance. They stand firm on the cultural 
legacy of still other great civilizations. In this essay I wish to focus on one in 
particular, the Byzantine Empire and its attendant civilization, and its effects on 
western Europe. 

To understand this relationship is to understand more about ourselves and our 
role in international relations and about Central and Eastern Europe as well. 
These are regions still warmed by the pulse of the'Byzantine culture.Thus looking 
back, we will be better informed about the world of today. 
The Byzantine civilization, with its nearly thousand-year history, acted as a con- 
duit between the ancient Roman civilization and the early medieval and Renaiss- 
ance years. As the new Rome of the old Roman Empire, which fell around 476, 
Constantinople was a sanctuary for the remnants of Roman culture in the days 
when that empire breathed its last. Together with Greek and Asian learning, 
this made for a heady cultural mix which characterized Byzantine civilization, 
and which that civilization's activities spread to western Europe. And, in its 
capacity as the great fortress of the Byzantine Empire, Constantinople, whose 
massive walls were not finally broken until 1453, also did its part in holding 
back Muslim advances upon Europe through the power of its superior naval 
forces. Even as it crumbled, the Byzantine Empire continued to exert its influ- 
ence, its conquerors and its refugees both carrying their booty of art and ideas 
to new homes in western Europe. In these ways, the Byzantine civilization affec- 
ted and protected the growing populations of western Europe. 
A closer examination of the history and civilization of the Byzantine Empire 
reveals that the virtual extinction of the Western Roman Empire by 476 is, in 
fact,the end of what had already collapsed by that time. The decline of Rome 
can be seen figuratively as the destruction of a cicada's cast-off shell however, 
the cicada itself continues to live after shedding its useless shell, and in just such 
a way did the Byzantine Empire emerge as a new and successful power. 
One of its first major victories took place when Western Europe was still much 
divided and the empire served as a bulwark against Muslim invasion. Muslim 
troops swept, like a gale, across the Mediterranean world, conquering the north- 
ern coasts of Africa, crossing Gibraltar, overrunning the Iberian Peninsula, and 
invading present-day France. However, Charles Martel, de facto ruler of the 
Frankish kingdoms, won a narrow victory over the invaders at Tours in 732. 
Although the view of world history centred on Europe tends to emphasize the 
significance of this victory to the exclusion of any other, the Muslim invasion 
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in this part of the Mediterranean world was merely a single one of many Muslim 
campaigns. The bulk of the Muslim troops advanced on the coastal regions 
between Asia Minor and the Balkan Peninsula. It was the powerful Byzantine 
navy that prevented the encroachment of the Muslim fleet. In 673, a Muslim 
general representing Mu'awiyah, the first Umayyad caliph, established his head- 
quarters at Cyzicus, threateningly close to Constantinople, and conducted a ser- 
ies of campaigns against the capital city for five years. The Byzantine navy 
counterattacked with their Greek fire, weapons from which liquids containing 
sulphur, salpeterer and volatile oil were thrown, flaming, at the enemy fleet. 
Finally, the Muslim fleet was defeated. 

If the Byzantine navy had failed in preventing the advance of the Muslim forces, 
they would surely have swept Europe. However, it was the Germanic tribes who 
overpowered the continent at that time, and because they had no higher religion, 
they fell under the influence of the last vestiges of the Roman civilization, and 
were converted to Christianity. Had the Muslims won the Battle of Tours and 
infiltrated all of Europe, they would have imposed very different religious values 
from those that existed there, and Europe would be a very different place today. 
After the Germanic tribes had settled in western Europe, and the Muslim 
invasion ended, Charlemagne's kingdom began its reign in 771. A short period 
of peace ensued in which a spiritual and literary movement called the Carolingian 
Renaissance flourished briefly, following the pattern of cultural ferment 
nourished previously in Rome and concurrently in Constantinople. 
Because of the prestige of the Emperor Charlemagne, the Byzantine Emperor 
Constantine VI, in an effort to offset his mother's interference in politics as 
regent, attempted unsuccessfully to marry a daughter of Charlemagne. 
Philip Sherrard wrote about the influence of the Byzantine civilization upon 
western Europe and the forms in which this influence was manifested: "Though 
indebtedness to Byzantium (Constantinople) may be obvious in Eastern Europe, 
it is more subtle and more grudgingly recognized in the countries of the West. 
The revival of Greek ideas during the Renaissance would have been largely 
impossible had not Byzantine scholars studied and preserved the ancient litera- 
ture. Certain cathedrals from the reign of Charlemagne, like the one still stand- 
ing at Aachen in Germany, use Byzantine decorative motifs, floor plans and 
construction techniques; but these are generally counted as features of Caroling- 
ian art. And it is a forgotten bit of cultural history that the fork — that most 
characteristic implement of Western table service — was first introduced to 
Venetian society by a Byzantine princess" {Great Ages of Man, 1966, Time Inc.). 
As Sherrard points out, it is clear that Constantinople directly influenced West- 
ern Europe, even before the Crusades took place. The Crusades simply accelerat- 
ed that which was already in motion. 

In May 1097, the French priest, Foucher de Chartres, in the company of Bald- 
win II, who was to become the second king of Jerusalem, visited Constantinople 
for the first time and wrote joyfully: "Oh. what a noble and beautiful city Con- 
stantinople is! How many monasteries and palaces it has — all of them built 
with wonderful techniques! Eye-opening articles fill not only boulevards but 
alleys as well. Gold and silver work, clothes made of various kinds of materials, 
holy relics and so forth — how can you count all those many kinds of rich 
articles? Merchants, in their frequent travels, bring all goods man may want to 
this capital without any cessation" (translated from Histoire de Jerusalem). 
The Constantinople Foucher observed had already past its zenith of prosperity. 
Yet it was still the highest civilization in the West at that time. Here Foucher 
gazed upon the enormous imperial palace and a huge stadium for chariot rac- 
ing, which could accommodate sixty thousand spectators, as well as the Church 
of the Holy Wisdom, Hagia Sophia, whose foundation covers ten thousand 
square metres and whose dome soars upwards to fifty-four metres. The church 
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was built in 537, gilded in gold and silver and covered with colorful mosaics. 
More than five hundred years had past since its construction when Foucher saw 
the church on his visit to the city. 

Foucher's profound sense of awe came from more than the realization that 
Hagia Sophia was half a millenium old. For architecture of the grandeur and 
splendour such as in Constantinople had yet to appear in Western Europe. It is 
said that in the 1 1th century, most of the buildings in Paris were wooden. The 
construction of Notre- Dame de Paris was not started until 1182. Not until 
1194, nearly a hundred years after Foucher's day, was the Romanesque ca- 
thedral built at Chartres. And another sixty-six years would pass before the 
Gothic spires which we see today were completed in 1260. 
To the peoples who lived in what are now France, Germany, Great Britain and 
other countries of Western Europe, Constantinople was the embodiment of a 
staggeringly advanced civilization. It is not difficult to imagine how they marvel- 
ed at the well-organized bureaucratic systems and the great imperial power of 
the Byzantine Empire. Western Europe as a political entity was still no more 
than a loose gathering of feudal lords,European kings no more than their leaders. 
The Crusades served as the impetus for the consolidation of sovereign right in 
this region, leading to the establishment first, of the modern monarchical state, 
and eventually to absolute monarchy. 

The frequent Crusades impoverished the feudal nobility both financially and in 
terms of human resources, thus setting the stage for the rise of sovereign right. 
A yet more fundamental cause can be traced to the princes and vassals from 
various parts of Western Europe who participated in the Crusades and so came 
into contact with the advanced civilization and highly-developed government 
structure of the Byzantine Empire. They were witnesses to the immense power 
vested in the Byzantine emperor, who ruled as the agent of God, and must have 
concluded that here was a fitting state after which to model their own. 
In the early 6th century, the Byzantine Empire promulgated an elaborate system 
of laws which had been codified by Emperor Justinian. The old Roman Empire 
had been a pioneer in this field, having existed for centuries as a law-governed 
body. This tradition was carried on in the Byzantine Empire. Justinian estab- 
lished a commission to codify the laws remaining from Roman times. Their 
effort bore fruit in a systemised code comprising 4652 items of law. 
Some of the provisions of the code were retrogressive. For instance, adultery 
was a cause for severe penalties and pagans were discriminated against. Yet 
mostly the code was progressive, allowing people to liberate their slaves and 
conduct land-sale transactions with greater ease than ever before. Widows were 
granted the right of inheritance. The provisions are quite articulate, and a con- 
sistency permeates the whole. Most systems of law formulated later in countries 
throughout Europe are said to be patterned after the code of Justinian. 
The Crusades, which in later years gave Western Europe fresh direction with 
their infusion of stimulating new ideas from Eastern Europe, at the same time 
played a role in the decline of the Byzantine Empire. 

The Fourth Crusade, which took place from 1202—1204, an expedition used to 
great advantage by the Venetians, was especially demaging to the Byzantine 
Empire. The Venetian Republic, in search of gold, had long been waiting for an 
opportunity to wrest some of the lucrative Mediterranean trade from the Byzan- 
tine Empire. The Venetians saw their chance and used the Fourth Crusade to 
further their own interests. The Crusaders had originally planned to wrest con- 
trol of the Holy City of Jerusalem from the Muslim powers. Instead, they direct- 
ed their military attentions to Constantinople, even though its inhabitants prac- 
tised the same faith as the Crusaders. Finally, they took the city and gave them- 
selves over to plunder and violence. 
The treasure they took included works at art and worship. The bronze horses 
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which adorn the facade of the Basilica of St. Mark in Venice were part of this 
booty. 

The princes of Western Europe took the riches of Constantinople to their native 
lands when they returned, and had churches and monasteries built to enshrine 
and protect them. Hence the empire's art acted as a catalyst for the launching 
of numerous artistic endeavors. 

The noblemen of Western Europe who had participated in the Fourth Crusade 
divided the domains of the Byzantine empire among themselves, becoming lords 
of their respective fiefs. Baldwin I, the count of Flanders, was elected the new 
emperor. The Aegean Islands, and with them the command of the sea, passed 
into the hands of the Venetians. 

The empire, deprived of much of its land, and no longer master of the sea, was 
unable to muster sufficient might to repel the Ottomans when, in 1453, they 
attacked Constantinople both by land and by sea. 

As a result of this last fatal blow to the empire, many men of arts and letters 
fled to the sanctuary of Western Christendom. An especially great number of 
them took refuge in cities in Italy with which they had maintained close con- 
tact. Their contributions here enhanced the flowering of the Italian Renaissance. 
Though the Empire in its early stages had fostered a continuation of Roman 
culture, Greek scholarship had come to be a powerful force in Byzantine affairs. 
It was the Byzantine scholars of Greek classics who kindled the ardour of West- 
ern Europeans to study Greek philosophy and Greek literature. This renewed 
interest in classical Greek led to the formulation of Humanism and Scholasti- 
cism, schools of philosophy indebted to Greek classics which were key elements 
of the intellectual ferment during the Italian Renaissance. 
In 1515, Pope Leo X founded a school for the study of Greek in Rome. In 1519, 
lessons in Greek began at the great British universities in Cambridge and Ox- 
ford, and in Belgium. In 1530, the French king Francis I asked John Lascaris, 
a Greek exile from Constantinople, to establish the Mouseion, which would 
later become the College de France, as a successor to the Byzantine schools 
In 1 542, Francis I established a library of Greek manuscripts at Fontainbleau 
Now that the Ottoman Empire ruled most of what had been the domain of 
the Byzantines, trade across the Mediterranean was at least partially closed to 
the western European countries, who were not friendly with the Ottoman Turks. 
In turn, the western powers sought out more lucrative trade routes out over the 
open reaches of the still unexplored Atlantic Ocean, and even beyond to the 
broad seas ringing the globe. As a consequence, they found their way to the 
treasures and spices of the Orient, their thirst for new resources inaugurating 
the age of great voyages of discovery. 

Thus, the fall of Constantinople and the changes it brought on the Mediterrane- 
an Sea traffic led, albeit indirectly, to the arrival in Japan of Western ships, the 
first harbingers of cultures to which we would become so strongly attached. In 
this brief review we have come full circle, and realized the profound interre- 
lation of our mutual histories. In the future we must study more deeply in order 
to comprehend the true nature of the ties which bind us. 
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The 9th and the 10th century laid the cultural foundations for the three branches 
of the Russian people — the Ukrainians, the Great Russians and the Bylo- 
Russians. The conversion of Russia to Christianity in 988 A.D. was the culmi- 
nation of a process of national formation, the antecedents of which process in 
the 9th and 10th centuries are certainly worth surveying. 
Pre-Christian Slavs were, no doubt, like other Europeans, pagans. Common 
elements of that pre-Christian paganism can still be traced among the Slavic 
peoples — for example the great closeness to nature, particularly to birds and 
animals still visible in Slavic folklore and children's books. It is also worth 
noting that this folklore often features sun and moon, wind and forest. In our 
present environmental crisis, this closeness to nature can be a very positive fea- 
ture in the contemporary Slavic psyche. 

As the foundations of Kievan Russia were being laid, several cultural factors 
made their impact on the Russian peoples. They were close enough to the Euro- 
pean peoples — particularly the Finns and other Scandinavian peoples. But 
these European neighbours of Russia had not yet come fully into the light of 
civilization and remained somewhat savage and primitive. There was little that 
Russia could absorb culturally from the Europeans of the 9th and 10th centuries. 
If they absorbed anything it was mostly Finnish blood — especially the Great 
Russians of the North. 

On the contrary, the Slavic peoples, who were in touch with the great Asian 
civilizations of the Fertile Crescent, were culturally ahead of the other Europe- 
ans. They were in touch both with the advanced civilization of Byznantium and 
with the flourishing culture of Islamic Caliphates of the Middle East. 
Among their closest neighbours was Khazaria, which rose to power in the 7th 
century. By the 9th century the Khazarian empire had expanded to include the 
whole area north of the Black Sea and the Caucasus, between the Carpathian 
mountains on the west and the Caspian coast on the East. They were strong 
enought to fight back the Islamic or Arabic onslaughts from the East, and to 
defend Europe from Asian conquering armies. 

The Khazars were obviously allied with the Byzantines in their opposition to 
Islam, and Byzantine emperors Justinian II (704) and Constantine V had mar- 
ried Khazar princesses. Strangely enough, the Khazars did not embrace Chris- 
tianity, either Byzantine or Latin, but preferred to adopt the Jewish religion, 
keeping their identity distinct from the Byzantine Greeks and the Latin West, 
which were both Christian. 

Among the Slavic peoples, the Volga Bulgars and several South Slavic tribes 
came for a time under the overlordship of the Khazar empire with its Capital 
city in Itil on the west coast of the Caspian Sea. Khazaria, with a ruling elite 
that was Jewish, was, however, very cosmopolitan. Pagans, Muslims, Christians 
and Jews mingled and nourished together, though Muslims were at a disadvan- 
tage. 

The campaign of Kievan Prince Svyatoslav, himself a pagan, against Khazaria 
in 965 A.D, just preceded the conversion of Russia by 23 years. The Khazars 
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were beaten, but from the vanquished the victors picked up many elements, 
especially military and political institutions. 

Svyatoslav, the father of Prince Vladimir, was a Varangian, or a Scandinavian, 
whose people had settled around Novgorod and Smolensk. Though Svyatoslav's 
mother Olga ( + 969 A.D.) was a Christian and a Russian Orthodox saint, the 
son was a pagan. But as the Khazar civilization and its Jewish elements were 
assimilated into the new Kievan Rus State, the rough might of the Nordic tribes, 
became a kind of refined strength. 

There were, however, other elements that went to make up the culture and the 
national psyche of Kievan Russia. Chief among those were the Byzantine influ- 
ence, the Christianity of the Southern Slavs and the Arab civilization. 

Byzantine Influence 

The conversion of Russia to Christianity brought more than Christianity with it 
to the people. Byzantine civilization in all its aspects was powerfully influential 
in the shaping of the psyche of Kievan Russia. 

Though the glorious age of Justinian was a thing of the past in Byzantium 
after the Arab conquest, the Comnenian or Macedonian dynasties that ruled 
Byzantium from the 9th to the 12th centuries were also promoters of culture 
and the arts. It was Byzantium in which tension ruled between the secular and 
the ecclesiastical, between the rational and the mystical, between Aristotle and 
Plato, and also between the State and the Church. 

It was also a Byzantium that was in tension with the Latin West that influenced 
the formation of Kievan Russia. Medieval Latins knew no Greek and the Greeks 
knew no Latin. That did not prevent them from quarrelling with each other and 
engaging in the most acrimonious theological disputes. The filioque controversy 
had burst out in Jerusalem in 807. Pope Leo III (795 — 816) had enraged the 
Greeks by his letter to "all the Churches of the East", telling them that "the 
Holy Spirit proceeds equally from the Father and the Son" 1 . 
Charlemagne (c. 742 — 814) asked his theologian, Theodulf (c. 750 — 821) to write 
his de Spirito Sancto to answer the Greeks who refused to accept the filioque. 
The Council af Aachen confirmed the teaching of Theodulf on the filioque. The 
result was the Photian schism between East and West in Europe. 
Photius was Patriarch of Constantinople from 858 — 886. It was during his Patri- 
archate that the Bulgarian and Serbian Slavs were converted. He was the one 
who objected to the presence of Latin missionaries in Bulgaria trying to deflect 
the newly-converted Slavs to Roman obedience. In the same year 867 when he 
wrote his encylical, he anathematised the Pope at the Council of Constantinople. 
In 869, the Latins excommunicated Photius at a Council in Rome. 
The Bulgarian Slavs remained in the jurisdiction of the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople rather than that of the Pope of Rome. This factor had a great deal to do 
with Vladimir's choice of Byzantine Christianity rather than Roman. Vladimir's 
baptism, at least in the period immediately after, made the Kievan Church an 
ecclesiastical province of the Patriarchate of Constantinople. 

The South Slavic influence 



1. See Haugh.R.. Photius and the Carolingians, 
Nordland, Belmont, Mass, 1975. p. 68. 



Though thus Constantinople and Byzantine civilization became the fount for 
Russian religious culture, the main documents of Christianity came to Russia 
from Bulgaria rather than from Byzantium. 

St Cyril (826—869) and his brother St Methodius (815—885) had both died 
more than a hundred years before the conversion of Russia in 988. But they 
had already developed the Glagolithic alphabet as a medium of expression of 
Slavic identity, and translated the Scriptures and liturgical texts, as well as sev- 
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era! theological works from Greek into Old Slavonic. Just as Martin Luther 
provided a foundation for the Germanic language and culture, the work of Cyril 
and Methodius laid the foundation of Slavonic culture, which developed first in 
the Balkans and then in Kievan Russia, a century later. 
The Kievan Christians did not have to learn Greek and translate the Scriptures, 
liturgical texts and patristic writings into their language. The work had already 
been done by Cyril and Methodius and by other scholars whom they had taught. 
Kievan Russia took this whole literature from the South Slavs, and thus the 
Bulgarian literary centres of Ohrid, Pliska and Preslav made an enormous con- 
tribution to the development of the Russian mind and culture. The desciples of 
Cyril and Methodius, under the leadership of Bulgarian Tsars Boris, Simeon 
and Peter, led by the great Bulgarian teacher Kliment Slovenski (who ran a 
school for 3500 students in the tradition in of the ancient Museum Alexandria), 
produced also a great number of original works in Old Slavonic. It was the 
Golden Age of Old Bulgarian literature, and the wealth was inherited by the 
newly Christianized Kievan Russia. Constantine of Preslav wrote several de- 
votional and exegetical treatments in addition to translating the four books 
Against Arians by St. Athanasius the Great. Joan Exarch, another prolific writer 
in Tsar Simeon's literary circle, had translated the De Fide Orthodoxa of John 
of Damascus, the great Byzantine scholastic theologian. 

Thus the Russian Orthodox Church was able to worship the Russian language 
from the very outset, and quickly to come into the immense heritage of Christian 
writings without having to translate them. And the contribution made by the 
Bulgarian-Serbian Slavs to the Russian culture seems just as important as the 
Byzantine contribution, which has been well written about and widely acknowl- 
edged. 

The Arab Civilization 
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The relation between the Russian people and the flourishing Arab civilization 
of the 9th century was at best dialectical. Egypt and Syria, the richest and most 
populous provices of the Roman as well as of the Byzantine empires, had now 
become the two bases of a vibrant Islamic civilization, but with many ups and 
downs in the power of the Caliphates. The Umayyad Caliphate, established 
around 660, with Damascus as capital, soon became a rival to the splendor of 
Byzantine civilization. It was an Islamic civilization, though run largely by 
Christian administrators, thinkers and craftsmen. But their power waned by the 
middle of eighth century, and the Abbasid Caliphate with Baghdad as capital 
became the centre of Islamic culture. The so-called Nestorian and Monophysite 
Christians, who had rejected Byzantine domination in the sixth and seventh 
centuries regarded the Muslim Arabs as their friends. 

Just two decades before the Baptism of Prince Vladimir in 988, Nicephoras 
Phocas, the soldier-emperor, had dealt a crushing blow to the Arabs, re-conquer- 
ed Cilicia and Cyprus, and campaigned against Syria and captured it. 
As the Crusades began in the eleventh century, the Normans (including Varangi- 
ans) who provided the Spearhead of the Frankish army, were not total strangers 
to the Islamic empire. Their forefathers, including the Kievan Varangians, had 
made frequent pilgrimages to the Christian holy places in Palestine controlled 
by Muslims. In fact for Scandinavians and Varangians in particular, such pil- 
grimages were a regular feature of the file of their elite. Stories about Islamic 
civilization and culture were brought back by these pilgrims and spread among 
the Kievan Russians also, as Steven Runciman tells us 2 . 

This Arab civilization was the only serious rival to Byzantine civilization in the 
tenth century. The fact that Prince Vladimir rejected Islam should not obscure 
the fact that he and his people had learned from Islamic culture and art. It was 



2. Runciman. S., A History of the Crusades, I 
Penguin, 1965, see especially p. 46 about 
Scandinavian pilgrims. 
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destiny that once again brought the Islamic civilization of Central Asia into 
fruitful co-operation with the Russian people after 1917. 

Conclusion 

The cultural-psychical foundation of the Russian people, as they were laid in 
the tenth century and especially with the baptism of Prince Vladimir, definitely 
had strong Byzantine and Christian elements in it. But equally important was 
the contribution of pre-Christian Russia, the Islamic civilization of the Middle 
East, the Khazar empire, which for a time was Jewish, and above all that of the 
Southern Slavs, whose descendants are now in Bulgaria and Serbia. 



